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«'  Thcic  is  and  tliere  can  be  no  teaching,  where 
the  attention  of  the  schohir  is  not  secured.     The 
teacher    who    I'lil'     to    <-ct    tlic   attention   of    his 
scholars,  fails  totally."     So  writes   a  thoughtful 
educator,  and  every  observant  teacher  knows  that 
the  statements  are  correct.     The  most  important 
work  of  a  teacher  both   in    regard  to  the  learning 
()f  school   lessons   and  the   formation    ot    proper 
mental  hal.ils  by  his  pupils,  is  th^  development 
of  tiie  power  to  give  concentrated  and  sustained 
attention  to  a  subject. 

Wliile  fully  agreeing  with  tlie  opinion  that 
naiinal  aptitude  has  much  to  do  in  deciding  the 
measure  of  a  teacher's  success,  the  author  knows 
that  tlie  pu  ver  of  securing  and  retaining  atten- 
ticm  ccui  be  acquired  and  developed.  This  book 
has  been  written  with  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  th  s  important  object* 
Toronto,  February  2oth,  iSSo. 
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HOWTO  SECURE  AND  RETAIN 
ATTENTION. 


CHAPTER  T. 


KIN  PS    or    ATTENTION. 


Attention  may  be  Neiynflveov  Posilive, 

Negative  Attention.    A  pupil  may  look 

without  secincr,  listen  without  bcin^' conscious  ot 
hearing,  and  hear  without  comprehending.  He 
may  sit  and  dream.  The  mind  has  i;/«tTas  well 
as  outer  gates.  The  outer  gates  admit  merely  to 
the  courtyard  of  the  mind.  A  great  many  pupils 
keep  the  inner  doors  closed  to  much  of  the  teach- 
iim^  done  by  their  teachers.  We  may  perceive 
wiUiout  receiving  distinct  conceptions.  Thou- 
sands  look  at  a  store  window  in  passing  it  with- 
out being  able  to  name  or  even  give  the  color  ot 
a  single  article  in  it. 


(• 


2        llnW     TO     SKCltRK     ANI»     KKTMN     ATTI'NTI(»S. 

We  may   li«:.n     also     withont    taking'    «»»    the 
th(.u.,rlits  of  tlic  person  speaking;.     I  low  (»tt<'U  men 
sit  11^(11111011  and  hoar  a  prcachurs  voice  without 
,H,tin-    his    wonls  !     Tho  sounds   \w  makes   ^rc-t 
throned!  tin;  ^'atcs  of  thr  rastle  wall,  but    the  cas- 
llcits'clt    is    shut    and   Idled    with   nthrr  tenants. 
The  telephonic    key  has  not  hnin   adjusted,  and 
direct  communication   has  n(»t  been  established. 
\Vc  hear  various  sounds     the  bell  of  the  fartory 
or  the  school,  the  whistle  of   the  steam  eiiKiu.  , 
thoson^'of  the  bnds,  c»vt.-  without  always  Imv^ 
consciouslv  impressed  by  them.     Sometiincs  they 
inlluence(u-  arrest  our  lines  of  ihou^dit.  but  more 
fre(piently,  unless  they  convey  a  special  message 
to  us,  we  allow   them    to  pass   unhe«  d<'d.     Ke^a- 
tive  attention  consists  in   the  outward  marks  ot 
att(nition   m.rely.      It  is  a   loini   without  reality, 
a  seed   \\itlioul  an  active  ^aiin,  tioin  which  noth- 
ing ui  life  and  beauty  can  ever  sprinn. 


Positive  Attention.    A   P"pil   who   ^dves 

positive  or  ncfivc  attention,  is  attentive  not 
merely  with  his  body  but  with  his  mind.  He  has 
the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  j^atcs  of  his  mind 
open.  His  mind  must  be  ivilliug  to  rcceiv(^  the 
thoughts  his  teacher  has  to  communicate,  and  it 
must  not  be  preoccupied,  or  actively  cii'^nij^cd  with 


KINI»S    ur    ATTF.NTloM.  S 

■     ,;  It.    ,,nwt  tor  a  innr  lork"^t  bis 

r:t  i;r:-;:""«'." ."' — 

teacher. 

„,ove  coMtMUially  in.",  u  H  _^^  ^^ 

.,,,1  .Uv.llin«  uinm  nny  ,    ■>',  1    .  ■  ^^^ 

,t  ir,  not  con.  I.  nuMnory.      U 

I    they  exist,  Ua\e  te'icliei   must 

i.  the  kin,,  of  .U..,.Uo,.       -^  ;,'■•;:.    ,n,p,oss 

them.     It  he  seem  /    ,     „,,,,,,a    i.t'les  away, 

,is   schohus   may   ^-  ;   ^     J     ^^,.,,,  .,•  rev- 
whilst  their  b.Hhes  may  occupy  po. 

ereiit  attention. 
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CllAl'il.K    II. 


CT?ARACTFRISTir<;    or    POSITIVK    \TTF,NT!0?*.       ' 

1.  Positive   attention    may    be    cither 
instinctive  or  controlled. 


Instinctive  attention.    Attention  may  be 

Won  of  (liit.'Cted,  atUaclc'il  or  guidcil.  I'tii'iis 
may  give  attention  to  a  subject  because  ihtay 
aie  interested  in  it,  or  iK'causc  tlirv  arc  con- 
vinced that  tht.y  wiil  receive  bcnetit  from  so 
jittcMidinfj.  \Vc  attend  to  many  thin.cjs  without 
rlfort,  and  even  in  opposition  t(»  our  wislies. 
These  thinj^^s  wliich  j:;ive'  us  (Mtl.cr  pleasure  or 
pain  demand  ami  r(;ceivu  our  alteution  ni  pro- 
l^ortion  to  \ho.  ititensity  of  tho  interest  tiiey 
Jiave  tor  us.  Tiie  little  child  j^nvcs  attention 
because  it  is  a  delifjjht  to  do  so.  It  attends  to 
one  thin^^  until  an  tlier  beronies  more  attrac- 
tiv{\      •' ()bservati(m,    attention,    concentration, 

•r 
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CIIAKALIKHISTICS 


OP    PUHITIVK    AtTKSnON.      $ 
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,.,,t  so  long  «s  cni,>ymont  last,  am    ....  1  mg"^ 
The  ...in.l    -I    >',..   lit.le   "ne   lUcs   l-k.    the  bcc 
fro,,,   n-wcr   to    ;lowur,    a.ul    .t    «..-ts   scoeth.-iR 
evcrv  time  it  al,«l.ts.     The  ch.Ul  .U.e,  not  pass 
fro,.;  ol.jc-ct 'to  object  for  the  sak.  «(  intorn.at.o,, 
„.„,,v„.    h,.l    o„    account    of    ""     1-""^    -'' 
atlrartiv...     s  "f  the  thi,.«s  th.Mmelvcs.  Neser- 
theless  it  Ka.L.rs  the  knowledge  ,„.-rc  eas.lj  an-l 
more    ra   idly    tl.a"    'i    ev.r    does    aU.rwa.Ms, 
even  nhen  the  ac,i..isition   ol    U-nvlclgc  ,s  ,t» 
aircct  objocl.     Th-   child   lear.>     'uor..  b-twee.. 
U,.   ages  ot    t«o    and    a    haif    an.l   lour    years 
,„,„  i,  dors  d,.r,ns'  any   live    Ncars   aiterwa.ds. 
lie    has     lea.-..cd     a     langna>re,     an.l     speal<s   .1 
correctly  both    as    r..gar<ls    .,an,n,ar    and    p..- 
„„nc:ati..n,  if  be  has  list-n-.l  .o  g.Kxl  sp.^akn.g 
II..   is   inlhnately    ac-inai.,,.,!    «iJ.    the    worlds 
ot   ..atn.e  and  ..r  art  so  far  as  he  has  .-.nne  ... 

contact  with  ,he,n.  Ho  knows  the  v,.lat,.,ns  .- 
tluuKS  to  .=aeh  other  an.l  to  hi.nself.  He  cannot 
expla,,.,  bnt  h.:  p.-.ts  ,n  practice  th..  princples  ..f 
philosophy.  He  is  even  capable  to  a  tar  greater 
extent  than  he  nsually  gets  credit  lor,  ol  est,- 
niating    an.l    appreciating    the    .tiotives    as    well 

as  the  actions  ot  the  adnlts  by   whom  he  .s  sur- 

rounded. 
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h       Mow     To     SKCrivl'.     A\I»     KITAIN     A  I  II- \  II   >N'. 

lie  could  not  Iiav'  learncHl  lliiis  rapidly,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  pow(>r  of  'nistinctivc  at- 
tention, the  intensity  of  which  in  a  child  is  so 
great  as  to  re(inire  l)iit  a  short  lime  to  gather 
ideas.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  note  carefully,  not 
only  tlie  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  know- 
ledge is  acquired  in  early  years,  but  the  (Hstinct- 
ness  and  permanency  of  ideas  receiv(,'d  in  the 
days  of  childhood.  Many  parents  and  teachers 
complain  of  the  Hightiness  o{  children,  and  their 
lack  of  continuity  in  giving  fixed  attention  to 
a  subject.  If  tliese  wise  grumblers  would  only 
reflect,  they  would  find  that  this  tendency  to 
pay  attention  to  whatever  gives  the  highest 
degree  of  joy  or  pain  is  a  characteristic  of 
childhood  impressed  by  our  Creator  The  re- 
sults already  noted  clearly  prove  (hat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  long  continued  s(j  much  as 
oft  repeated  attention  to  a  subject  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  it.  Tlic  clearness  and 
permanency  of  ideas  depends  on  the  interest 
and  intensity  of  attention  rather  than  its  con- 
tinuance. If  the  best  teachers  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  making  children  learn  oik  half  as 
rapidly  during  school  days  as  they  did  in  their 
homes  or  in   the  fields  and   woods  before  school 
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,.„ngraUilaU^  tlu;.nselvs. 

Why    do    chUcUcn    n.,t    cou.inu,;    to    n.amiest 

^'="^'°"  ':';S:-  :.;..■  to- .,.  .)t..,ed  ,„c,ua, 

years?     1\^;^;    ;,,;,,,„  in,,,rop<.   m..tho,ls  ol 

'"'r-';;  ;  t  oi,o.h. lutn,.iniytoth. 

Utter.     Professor    Payne   ->   •  ,  ,^,^,^,.  ,„ 

that  there  are  processes   oso-cl  ^^^^.^^__ 

i"    vosue    au,on,s  :'>'•,'„,„„.„,,,    Con- 

ors   cultn-at.on    -f    "^  .„..,„,  „,  ,,o,as. 

^-'^^■''^''rr;''h:\' ■   '^ 

"ff::^^:;!-        en/ma   .uh   ideas,  ana  only 
^vlucU  IS  to  st<i  ^^^  ^j^^^.  ninusUM-  to 

to   vero^ii'^'-^-     wolds    ..      ^  ^.,^ult^     of     such 

'^'"^::e^:,sa:"2d:or'':^^^^ 

-Z.:Z    -nto    d..es    at    --^ - 
nuence  '^^"'";-'^,ff  „    '^       '     '  chiUheu   really 
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S       now      !•(.     Sl,(  IKI'.     .\.\I>      KI-.TAIN'     ATI  K  N  IKjX. 

than    that    nf    those    horn     hiind,    or    deaf    and 
(hnnh." 

There  is  one  fnndaniental  (hCference  Ixtween 
the  natural  method  and  the  school  method  ot 
teaching,  which  is  worthy  of  careful  thought  In 
teachers,  before  school  the  learning  has  not 
heen  the  diiect  oi)iect  aimed  at.  It  has  been 
incidental.  The  child  was  attracted  by  some- 
thing, and  he  watched  it,  or  handled  it,  or  used 
it,  in  onler  to  add  to  his  hap.piness.  Pie  was 
not  attending  to  lessons  merely,  but  he  learned 
them  thoroughly,  as  the  result  of  his  doing. 
School  work  cannot  all  be  done  on  this  principle, 
but  it  should  be  done  so  as  tar  as  ])ossible.  There 
will  be  enough  "drudgery  "  under  the  most 
lavorable  circumstancfs  to  ser\e  for  mental 
discipline. 

Fnebel  in  his  Kindergarten  system  has  sought 
to  utilize  the  instinctive  attcnticjii  of  children 
to  the  fullest  excent.  lie  recogmzes  the  im- 
mense rapidity  and  value  of  the  development 
ot  even  the  infant  mind,  and  sets  t(,  work  with 
the  idea  of  systematiziiig  the  child's  work 
without  in  any  sense  curtailing  his  enjoyment. 
He    consequently    brings     liim    in    c^ontact    vvilh 


a  cart'fnllv    «,Ma(le(l    sciit^s    of  ubjerts   and  occu- 
pations   whicli    arc    most    attractive  to   him,  and 
at   the   s.uiK!   tiuic   art'   achnuably    suited    to   the 
.nowtli   «'t   liis  ol>servant    and   reflective   powers. 
Jle  also   allows  hiui  to  have  ample  opportunity 
iur   unrestrain(-d    but    dirert(>d    play.     'J'here   are 
some   who,  ha\in><   merely  i^damed  theoretically 
<,r    ])ractically    al    the    nirface    ot    Kinder<,^arten 
work,    wisely    express    the    opinuju    that     it    is 
'•only   phiy."      It   i^  scarcely  honest   for  a    man 
to   j^nve    oracular    decisions    with    such    a    small 
amount  of   investij^^ition.     There    would    not    be 
much    -(old    -,n    the     Kinder<,'arten    system,    ii     a 
casual    and    unprofessional    observer    could    find 
it   all    in   a    lew   minutes.      The   tiuth   is  that  the 
Kindergarten    system,    by   extending   the   period 
t    instinctive,  involiinldry    attention,   has  done  a 
'neat    d<>al    towards    th.e     britlging    over    of    the 
great   gulf    bet\v(^en    tin;    home    and    the  school. 
What   is   meded    in    addition,    is   the    strengthen- 
ing and  completion  of   the   bridge   at   its   school 
end.       In    some   subjects   the    Kindergarten   sys- 
tem should  be  carried  out  even   in   universities. 
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Controlled  Attention.     ^;^^   ^ays,   -The 

he'dnnings  of   kn'»wledge    are     in    a^uivity    or   in 
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•leasure, 


but    the    culminating'    ])< 


lint 
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HI 
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le 


powfi'  *) 


\    attiMulinj,^    to    tliini^'s 


/;/    tlwmsilvis  ill- 


(liffi'iriif."      It   must    no 


instinctive    or 


(I 


Ititutcd    attention 


t  Ix;  forgotten  that  wliile 

is    the   most 

;ffectivc  kind    in    '^niiin;^'    knowled.^a^   controllt'd 

iiyected    attention    is    of    more    importance 

a    mental   discipline. 


or    ( 


as 


All    studies    cannot  be 


d 


uiade  so  a 


ttractive  that   students   will  prosecute 


t  of  the  delij^ht  they 


them  with  archu-  on  accoun 
afford.      Different    minds    are    foiul    of    studying- 
t    subiects.       Stu.iy    may    l)e    a    species 


differen 

of  mental    dissipation. 
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As  children  ^aow  older 
fore,  they  should    bo    introduced  gradually 


U)  those  subjects  which   are  less  attractive 
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istake   tliai    is 


too  often  made    in    both    ])iddic 


anc 


1    Sunday    schools    is    to    expect    youn,^    c 


hil- 


dren   to   attend   to    tlie    teachin.i,^   of    subjects  tc 


wdiich   they  are  im 
the  exercise  ot   a   wi 


Viffcycnt.     do  do  this  reciuircs 


11  power  which   they  do  not 

:lf 


possess.  Dr.  Carpenter  expresses  Inmselt  very 
clearly  on  this  point.  He  says,  "  Th^vse  strong- 
minded  te.ichcis  who  object  to  these  modes  of 
'making  things  pleasant'  as  an  unworthy  and 
undesirable  '  weakness  "  are  igm-)rant  Uiat  in  this 
stage  of  the  child-mind,  the  vill,  that  is  the 
power   of    .sW/    controL    is    weak,    and    that    the 
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primary  object  oC  ecUur.tion  is  to  cnc.ura^. 
amWt.vn|;then,n<.    to  rein  ess  that  power  - 

'p,  punish  a  diil.l  tor  llie  want  ot  ob.chenc. 
which  it  has  not  the  poNscr  to  render,  is  to 
inthct  an  injnry  whicli  may  ahnost  be  baid  to 
be  irreparable." 

It    will    not    do    on    the   other    iiand    to    allow 
the   child   to   grow   np    sMth   the    idea    that   none 
of  the  pioblems   of   life   are   nnniv.tm-  m  them- 
selves     The    teacher    shonld    ht    his   pupds   for 
ca-applin-    with   and    masterin-   di.Ticidties,   even 
;iuh  what  is  d  stastetul.     One   ot  the   most   im- 
portant   of   all    the    mental    powers    is   the   wi  I  ; 
and  it  must  be   called   into   action   in  hxmg  the 
attention  to  these  subjects  that  cannot  be  made 
attractive.      -(^od   has   given    ns    the   power  or 
capacity  to    direct    the   mmd    to    any   given   ob- 
iect-that    is,   of  directing,    controlling,    and    m 
anv   way  using   the   several   mental    facnlties  ot 
which    we    are    possessed:     just    as    we    have   a 
in<e    power    over   the    yarious    menibers    ot     he 
l.odv  ••     I^^^t  this  pr>wer  be  developed,  but  let  the 
l(>adier  carebillv  avoid  depeiu'ing  upon  compul- 
sory   attention   as    a    substitute    lor  good  teach- 


ing. 


2.  Positive  attention  is  a  "  result  of  good 
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teaching  rather  than  a  condition  on  which 
the  power  to  teach  woU  depends."    Tliose 

ctTeminate  or  fossilized  teachers  who  weakly  say 
"Oh,,  dear!  If  my  pupils  would  only  girc  nie 
their  alteiUion,  1  could  tcarh  tliciu  so  w«dl," 
should  h.oiu'stly  say,  "It  I  tau^dit  better,  my 
class   would   attend    to    niv   teaching." 


3.  Positive  attention  cannot  be  secured 
by  demanding  it,  or  by  coaxing,  scolding, 
commanding,  threatening,  or  reasoning. 

The  maxim,  "  One  man  may  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  ten  men  cannot  nKikc  him  drink,' 
applies  with  great  force  here.  .\i\ir(ilive  attention 
may  be  secured  by  compulsion,  ptrsitiiw  cannot 
be  forced.  We  can  force  or-h;r,  an  I  submission, 
but  not  active  attention.  It  must  be  willinjL^ly 
given.  He  who  demands  som(!thin«<  entirely  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  control,  demonstrates  his 
own  weakness  and  i)resuniption.  Coaxing,  scold- 
ing, commandin;;  and  threatening  very  soon 
lose  their  influence,  and,  it  indulged  in  after 
that  point  has  been  reached,  they  secure  f  )r  the 
teachers  who  use  them  the  disrespect  of  their 
j)upils.  iCven  reasoning  with  })upils  cannot  per- 
nianenlly  secure  attention.  It  will  certainly  be 
ui'  servic*    for    tiie   It-acher    to    sliuw    liis   }>upils 
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clearly  tlie  necessity  for  atU-ntion,  and  li.e 
bet,e(Us  arising  lVo>n  it.  This  will  produce  m 
thorn  a  .nontal  attitude  fnvoral.le  to  attention, 
and  uill  thereby  make  it  easi.^r  lor  them  to 
<1„  their  i.art,  but  it  does  not  relieve  the  teacher 
„(  bis  responsibility  for  sustainint;  the  mteresl 
in  tli<!  le!^s'Mi. 

4  Positive   attention   should   be  undi- 
vided     Some  children   have   difficulty   m  con- 
centra"ting  their  attention.     Their  n,in<ls  do  not 
merely  pass  rapidly  from  one  thin-  to  another ; 
two   or   three  s.d>jects   of   an    entirely   different 
nature  will  occupy  them  at  the  same  time.     It 
is  possible  for  a   man   to   give  his  attention   to 
two  things  at  once,  but  the  attention  given  to 
one  of  them  is  taken  from  the  other.     It  is  <.iie 
of  the  highest  duties  which  a  teaclier  owes  to  Ins 
pupils  to  train  them  to  be  able  to  fix  their  ui,. 
divided  altention  on  one  subject.     The  extent  to 
which  a  man  can  rivet  his  attention,  and  coiitro 
the  working  of  his  own  mind,  decides  the  standar  1 
of  his  intellectual  power.     The  ioKC  of  a  stream 
becomes  resistless   as   its   channel   becomes   re- 
stricted.      The    genial    rays   of    the   sun   when 
brought  to  a  focus  have  intense  burning  powei. 


i 
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The  mind  wlucli  adinits  various  subjects  at  tlie 
same  time,  and  as  a  result  becomes  confused  and 
full  of  but  uidistiuct  ide.is.  niiglit,  if  all  its 
energies  were  directed  to  the  investi^'ation  ol 
only  one  subject,  mount  with  majestic  tread 
from  luMglil  to  hei^dit  in  orij4;iiial  investii^ation. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  however,  even  for 
adults  to  concentrate  their  attenli^Mi  on  the  one 
subject  in  hand.  How  often  the  thouj^dits 
which  we  hear  expressetl.  ot  which  we  read, 
maUe  n>>  deeper  impressions  on  our  tninds  than 
the  '•  shadows  (»f  tin;  passing  clouds  do  upon 
a  landscape."  A  leacher  should  be  ])atient 
when  he  fnuls  some  .ictive  brained  boy  or  girl 
is  in  "  woiuhn-dand,"  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  revi'llin,,  in  um-  delif^hts  of  complex  frac- 
tioiis.  It  is  often  injurious  to  a  very  young 
child  to  startle  it  frcMu  its  k  veries.  Mental 
liidvs  may  thus  be  broken  which  will  '.lever  be  re- 
united. This  remark  should,  however,  be  noted 
by  parents  an<l  teachers  of  individuals,  rather 
than    by    teacUcus    of   classes. 


5-  Positive  attention  should  be  intense. 

The   permanency  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
mind   t.v  the    tenchor    or    by   circumstances    de- 
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pcnds  upon  the  i>UenMty  of  the  attention  given. 
Some  single  evtnts  have  burned   their  impress 
upon   tlic  tablets  of  our  memory,  so  tliat  tliey 
ran  never  be  forgotten.     It  matters  not  whellur 
(he  circumstances    have   caused  intense    joy  or 
pain,  if  the  sensations  they  caused  haye  bei... 
acute,  their  rcnieuibrance  remains  vivid.     There 
-,re  few  who  would  not  to  u'et  some  tlunRS,  1/ 
'they  could.     Wliy   is  it  tiia.    we  cannot    torget 
some  things  ?      Simply  because  they   .ntcrested 
us  so  much.     We  walk    through  the  streets  <u 
a  city  and  wc  looU  into  the  faces  of  thousands 
of  strangers.    Whv  is  it  that  of  all  these  perhaps 
ln,t   one   is   photographed    nuUdibly    n,   our   re- 
„„Mubrance?     Uecausc   it   reiuin.l..!   us  <.l   somi^ 
other  person  ch.sely   connected    with   our  Inxs 
l,y    the    links   of  love    or   hate,   or   because    for 
some  reason  it  strongly  attracted  or  repelled  us. 
\Vc  look    at  and   admire    the  beaulilnl   flowers 
which  bloom  around  <n,r  pathway  as  we  ramble 
i„    the  woods  or  gardens   in    th.'  early  s.nnn>er 
time.      We  perchance  may  gather  bou.p.ets  ot 
those  we  deem   most  exquisitely  beautihd.      A 
,n„nth   afterwanls  we    may  not    remeu>ber   the 
varieties   we   collected   or    the    precise    local,  les 
i.>  the  woods  or  gu'dens  from  which  we  plucked 
them.     Let  a  compani.m  who  has  roused  m  us 
a  strong  deep  feeling   either  of  love   or  respect, 
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pick  ami  present  one  blossom  to  us,  and  wo 
rcMnrmber  exact'y  its  hues  and  shape,  as  well 
as  the  very  spot  on  wliich  the  presentation  took 
place.  Numerous  otlier  ilhistrations  mi};Iit  h© 
Riven,  were  they  necessary  to  show  that  when 
tnc  attention  is  intense^  the  impressions  ma<le 
aro  distinrt  and  lasting. 

Teachers  should  therefore  strive   to  secure   a 
large  degree  of  intensity  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  their  pupils.      This    may   not   b.-  possible    in 
every  part   of  every   lesson,  but   thr>re  shouKl  at 
least   be   some   part  of  every    lesspii    which    will 
arrest  the  involuntary   attention  i^i   every  pupil. 
If  only  one   (lower   be    clearly    piciured   in   the 
memory,   that   (>ne  serves    to  recall  the  ramble 
audits  pleasures.     If  some   salient  cr  culminat- 
ing point  in  a  lesson  be  illusLratcd,  or  presented 
in  an  impressive  or  even  startling  manner  so  as 
to  condense  the   attention   on   it,  it  will  f'Tui   a 
magnet   around    wliicli     the    other  facts   faught 
will  group   themselves.     P.ain    says  :  *' Intetisiiy 
of  sensation  whether  pleasing  or  not  is  a  power.'" 
Of  course  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  keep  the 
attention  constantly  strained  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent.    The  effects  of  such  a    course  both   physi- 
rnlly  and  mentally  would  be  disastrous. 


6.  PoBitive  attention  should  be  fixed- 

SLiiliing  a  class  tu  uiaUu  them  attend  is  uol  ii 
wise  course.      Some    teachers  try  an  explosive 
method  of  securing  attention.     They  first   help^ 
It'ssly  allow  the  class    to  ilrili    mtu    a    state  <  ! 
disorder  and  contusion,  and  then  suddenly  comes 
a  thunderclap;  the  desk  i»  gtruck  violently  with 
1.,  ruler,  or  the  th>.)r  is  stamped  upon  heavily. 
Attention  may  be   ^^lined    in    such   a   way,  but 
cnly  ot    a  tcmtonuy   kind.     The   noise   of    the 
pupils  yields  for  a   time,  but    verv    soon    it   re- 
asserts  itself.     Attention  tu  be  valuable  must  be 
fixai.     Teachers  should,  of  coi:  e,   never  forget 
that  giviuf^  fixed,  active  attention  is  an  exhaustivt. 
exercise,  "and    that    relaxation    in    some   form-^ 
music,    free    gviunastics.    or    both     combined- 
should  be  given  to  pupils  at  ircpient  intervals. 

The  attention    whicli    the  teacher  should   try 
to   secure   should  therefore  be: 

1.  Active. 

2.  Instinctive  or  Controlled;  u  possible  tlu 

tormer.     It  should  be  u-e;/  rather  than  forauf. 

3.  Willingly  given. 

4-  Undivided. 

5-  Intense. 

6-  rixed- 
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!•  Cheerfulnejjs-     I'ulcss     tlie    teacher  be 

cheerlul  aiul  Uimi  in  niaiintT  he  cuniot  secure 
tlie  syi}ip<itJiy  of  his  pupils  thonui^^hly,  aud 
without  It  he  cannot  obtain  proper  attention. 
The  pupils  iusensihly  associate  the  teaclitr 
with  the  subjcicts  tau;^'!it,  and  unless  attracted 
by  the  former  they  are  not  bkely  to  be  interested 
in  the  latter. 

2'  Eari.'jStnebi-  'I'li^'   teacher's  manner   will 

influence  his  pupils  lor  j^^)od  more  than  his  pre- 

cepts  or  advice.     They   may  lau^di  at  iiis  loi^ic, 

they  cannot  resist    his    personal  puwer.       If  a 

man   is   not    in   earnest    his    pupils    will   not   be 

zealous.     He    justifies    inattention,    if    \w.  does 

not   sj)enk   and   act    in  such    a    way    as  to   show 
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lliat  he  icgards  his  subjects  to  l>e  of  great  im- 
portance. 

3.  Enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  is  well  diiccteil 
energy,  not  uieie  (.xcitement  or  ussumea  annnrt- 
tion.     i: ntliusias-Ti  must  spring  iVum    a   genume 
fcTvent  desire  fV»r  th'    accomplishment  of  a   well 
muleistood  i>urpose.      Knthusiasm    it»    tcachmjr 
must  grow  from  a  love  f-n-  the  work,  a  thorough 
aciuainlance   with    the    subjects  to   be   taught, 
ar.'l    a   deep   cHiviction    ot   the    gnat    value    ot 
education  m  forming  the  characters  and  secur- 
itig  the  success  of  his  pupils.     Some  one  says. 
♦♦  Enthusiastic  m<m   are  narrow."     Perhaps  th.-y 
are  to  a  ceilain  <'Xient,  but  narrowing  a  mans 
energies  to  his  legitimate   work   is  the  most  es- 
sential foutulilion  for  his  success.      Mie  teacher 
should  'iL'uLii  his   mental   ranj^a',   and  ionccntnite 
his  t'uenrifs  and  his  emotional  nainvc.     -  ICntlmsi- 
asm  is ''not   a   reckless  zeal   uiihout  knowledge; 
neither  is  it   that    overplus   of   icrlmg  or   action 
that  rMT^does   the  wcuk,  but   ////does  the  worker. 
But  it  d-)es  consist  in    the  cond)ination  of  a  hi^di 
appreciation  .of   llu     importance   of    your  work, 
and    a   hearty    zeal    in    the    accomplishment   of 
that  work.      Fanaticism  is  zeal  without  know- 
ledge ;  indifference  is  no   zeal   whatever;  enlhu- 
HUisln  is  a  zeal   temp-red   bv   prude.u-^.  moditu'd 
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by  knowledge.  Iiidiflercnce  chills;  enthiisiasin 
warms  and  quickens.  A  teaclier  without  enthu- 
siasm  has  no  ri^ht  to  be  a  teacher.  He  cannot 
be  oiie  in  the  tiuesl  and  bioadest  sense  without 
it." 


' 


4.  Quietness-  Sc)nie  teachers  act  as  though 
noise  and  bustle  weie  equivah'ut  to  enerjry  an<l 
enthusiasm.  Tlie  ini,L;lity  Corhss  Engine  in  Ma- 
chinery Hall  at  the  Centennial  Hxliibition  at 
Philadeljihia  in  iSji],  made  less  noise  than  al- 
most an}'  of  the  hundreds  of  michint  s  whitdi 
It  set  in  motion.  So  in  the  schoolroom,  tin; 
teacher  should  be  the  great  motive  power, 
miglity  without  being  noisy,  which  sets  the  human 
machines  arotmd  liim  to  ti'oWv'  for  tliemselvcs, 
"  Noise  and  em})tiness  often  travel  together.'* 
Noisy  teacliers  make  nois\-  pupils.  Some  teach- 
ers are  so  noisy  and  demonstrative  that  they 
atiract  attention  to  themseixes  and  not  to  the 
subjects  they  are  teaching.  li  teachers  speak 
m  a  ioud  tone,  and  in  a  high  key  their  ptipils 
c^muot  Hsten  to  tlnjin  long.  Inattention  and 
consequent  disorder  a)wa3S  mark  the  classes 
taught  by  piping  teachers. 


5.    Decision,    -l^^^     teacher's    every    act,    1 
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and  tone  should   clearly  indicate  decision.     He 
must  weL.r  the  dignity   ot   Ins   superior  position 
s  thou-h   it   litte-d  hiui   well.       He    must    un.ler- 
stand    himself    and    h.s    subjects.       There    must 
be   no  assumpli-n    in    Ins    bcarin-.     There  is  a 
,na-netir  lorrc  .-onnectcd    with  a   m  m   who  has 
defmiteness   nf   aim   and   <lehberaii-n    m   action. 
The  will  pow.r  oi'  such  a  man   is  irresistible  in    • 
its  inlhlen^e    ovrr    those    with    wh  nn    he    co'nes 
,n  contact.     This  is  tru.  ev>:,    when  they  are  ot 
hisownac^e;   it  is  true  to  a   ^n-ater  extent  when 
they    are    his   juninrs. 

6.  Power    to    maintain    interest.      ^ l^e 

teacher  must  not  be  too  wordy.     ITnency  often 
drowns  thon-ht.     Pupils  will   not  exercise  their 
minds,    if  the    teacher    does    their    thinking    for 
them.'   The  be..t  w.iy  to  make  a  subject  interest- 
ing and  attractive  is  to  set  the  pupils  to   work 
at^makmg  discoveries  eoncerninf.^  it.     Th(^  won- 
aiuiis  caves  iind  marvehous  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge  inav    be    opened    and    pointed    out    by   the 
tec^cher,  but  they  should  be  investigated  by  the 
pupils  themselves.     In  some  way,  however,  the 
interest  must  be  kept  up,  and  as  far  as  possible 
I  lie  subjects  taught    should    be    made  attractive 
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ill  themselves,  without  reference  to  the  Ixiu  ills 
they  confer.  As  hns  been  explained  already, 
the  permanency  of  impressions  tlepends  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  attention  given  ;  it  is  ecpially 
true  that  intensity  of  attention  (h'[)ends  upon 
the   interest  taken   in  the   subject    itseH. 

7-  The  possession  of  *' will  power"  <^'»>n- 

trol  is  a  necessary  element  in  securini^  atten- 
tion. The  most  pe?f'ect  control  can  secure  only 
negative  attenticMi,  hut  this  is  an  essential  con. 
dition  of  positive  attention.  Tiie  teacher  sliould 
have  no  difticuity  in  convincin*^  his  class  that 
some  one  person  must  l>e  the  controlling  power 
in  the  school,  and  tliat  his  age,  experience  and 
developed  force  of  cl.aracter  eminently  fit  liim 
for  the  position  ot  unchallenged  leader.  The 
teacher  who,  when  occasion  demands  it,  has 
not  the  power  to  secure  complete  submission 
from  his  pupils  by  an  arbitrary  use  of  "  v.ill 
power  "  is  unfit   for  his  position. 


CHAViKK  IV. 


roNDlllONS    UV    ATTKNTION. 

1.  Physical  requisites-  The  room  mnst  hi' 
well  lighted.  Cliildrcn  cannot  be  bright  and 
happy  in  a  room  that  is  insiifli'iently  or  badly 
Ughted.  The  h^idit  should  never  ronie  from  the 
front  or  the  right  oi'  pupils.  It  is  best  when 
admitted  only,  from  the  left,  but  a  left  and  rear 
light  is  admissible.  AH  windows  should  reach 
well  up  towards  the  ceiling,  and  they  should 
not  extend  too  low  down.  It  is  better  when  all  the 
liglit  is   admitted  above   the   level  of  the   eye. 

2.  The  room  must  he  properly  ventilated.  Un- 
less it  is,  the  health  of  the  children  is  injuri- 
ously affected,  and  their  spirits   are    depressed. 

3.  llie   temperature   must   he    regulated.  Pupils 
not  be  quiet  and  studious  when  their  toes  and 
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fingers  are  cold.  Tliey  become  tired  and  in- 
dolent if  the  temperature  rises  too  high.  Coi  \ 
feet  and  hot  lieads  at  the  same  time  are  VkuI 
lor  the  healtli  in  many  respects.  The  normal 
temperature  is  about  (15   degrees. 

4.  The  pupils  iiiitst  be  Sidlid  aiiii/<>rf(il>ly.  Tho 
two   essentials  for  comltnl    ate — 

1.  The   seats  must  not   be  iou  lii^h. 

2.  TJie  backs  should  lit  the^  pupils'  spinal 
curvature. 

A  child's  feet  should  rest  ou  tlie  floor,  so 
*hat  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  leg  is  borui- 
!;y  the  thigh  hone.  Many  seats  have  backs 
too  high,  others  are  too  low,  and  sometimes 
the  seats  in  galleries  have  no  b.icks  at  all. 
Either  arrangement  is  a  cause  of  pain  to  tlie 
children    who    sit   on   such   seats.  • 

5.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  ehmige  their 
posture  frequently.  The  body  tires  sooner  than 
the  mind.  Even  if  supplied  with  comfortLble 
seats,  remaining  in  one  positiou  too  long  causes 
iujury  to  the  body,  and  compels  the  witharawal 
of  the  mine,  from  the  lessen,  to  note  the  ne- 
rL\^,silies   of  jiliysical    comfort. 
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If   th('    tcnchcr    notices    his    pupils    umisuMiy 
restless   and    inattentive,  he   should    alloxv  th(Mn 
to     spend    say    halt'   a    minute    in    some  simph 
physical  exercises.     Kven   standing  up   and  sit- 
i,ig  down  will   aid    in    removing   listlessness,  and 
tlie  disorder  resulting  from  nervous  restlessness. 
Exercises  should    always,   if     possible,    be   per- 
formed   in    time    with    music.     They   then    form 
the  most  powerful  and,   what    is  of  more  import- 
ance,   the    most     natiirnl    disciplinary    agent    a 
teacher  can    employ. 

2.  Good  classification.  Pnn^er  classification 
promotes   attention    in    two    ways.      Unless   the 
pupils  111  a  class  are  graded   according   to  their 
attainments,  the  subjects   and  methods  adapted 
to   the    advancemcMit     and     capabilities    of    one 
p,)rtion  will  be  quite  unsuited  to  the  other.     It 
IS  comparatively  useless  to  try  to  steer  a  middle 
•  course.     The  more  advanced  will  not  give  good 
attention  because  they  think  they  are  acquainted 
with    the  subject   already,    the    more    backward 
will  usually  fail    to    give    close    attention   from 
sheer  inability  to  keep   up  and   clearly   compre- 
hend the   teaching.     Judicious  grading,  also  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  secure  a   proper  alternation 
of  lessons  on  the  programme  of   study,   and  to 
carry  out  the  time  table  without  waste  of  time. 
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3.  Good  Order'  ()itler  is  an  (.'sstnlial  pro- 
liininary  step  in  securing  and  retaining  atten- 
tion. Attention  cannot  be  concentrated  and  in- 
tense, except  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Disorder,  unnecessary  movement,  bustle,  con- 
fusion, chattering,  and  even  whispering,  distracts 
the  attention.  Those  who  talk  must  themselves 
be  inattentive,  and  they  prevent  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  to  v/hcm  they  speak.  A  re- 
cent American  writer  says  :  "  Silence  is  the  basis 
for  the  culture  of  internality  or  reflection — the 
si)il  in  which  thought  grows."  [t  allows  the  re- 
pose of  the  senses  and  the  awakening  of  insight 
and  reflection.  In  our  schools  this  is  carried 
further  than  merely  negative  silence  and  the 
pupil  is  taught  the  difficult  but  essential  habit 
of  absorption  in  liis  proper  task  even  when  a 
lively  recitation  is  going  on  with  another  class. 
He  must  accjuire  the  strength  of  mind  (of  inter- 
nality) which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  with- 
out distraction  his  train  of  thought  and  study, 
under  any  external  conditions.  Out  of  this  dis- 
cipline grow  attention,  memory,  thought  -the 
three  factors   of  theoretic   culture." 

The  teacher  must  carefully  guard  against  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  order  and  attention 
are    equivalent.     A    class   may    be   very  orderly, 
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anil   at  tlif  same   time   in  a  state   of  mental  in 
activity.     Order  ami  attention  are  quite  distinct, 
JMit  closely  related  to  each  other.     Order  is.  in- 
dispensable   in  siciiriii^ir    attention  ;    attention    is 
absolutely  refjulsite   in  niulntainin^  order,      v^ 

4.  Full  Control.  ^VhUe  order  should  Ix-. 
maintained  by  ^nvin,^  the  pupils  plenty  of  work 
to  engage  their  attention,  it  frequently  becomes 
necessary  to  secure  it  by  direct  controlling 
power.  To  intbience  his  pupils  properly  a 
teacluM  must  first  learn  to  control  them.  In 
teachniLj  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  subjects  -Mudifferent,"  or  uninteresting;  m 
forming  h.ibits  of  menial  attention  for  benefit 
rather'^ih.in  pUasure ;  in  developing  the  will 
power  ot  pupils ;  and  the  teacher's  mind  must  as- 
snme  not  only  a  guiding  but  a  governing  func- 
tion. It  is  of  course  true  that  the  minds  of 
ihti  pupils  may  influence  that  of  the  teacher, 
l)Mt  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true  depends 
nlmost  entirely  on  the  teacher  himself.  Four 
things  settle  the  rpiestion  oi'  mental  control  be- 
tween the   teacher  and   t)ie   taught. 

I.   TIh'     natural      strength      of     the     teacher's 
mind. 
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2.  Tlis   force  of  cliaracter. 

3»  The  interest  he  takes   in  his   \v«»rk. 

4.  The  clearness  of  his    conception     ol     (he 
subjects    he    desires    to    teach. 

The   weak,    careless,     Indolent  teacher,    who 

has  not  thoroughly  prepared   tlie  special  lesson 

he   has   to    teach,    will     not     be  a   controlling 
power   to   a   very  large  extent. 
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HUVV   TO    CONTROL    A    CLASS. 


It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  leen  said 
that  gaining  control  is  a  loyally  djlTcioiit  matter 
Irom  securing  attention.  Attention  includes  con- 
trol,  however,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
a  teacher  should  control  his  pupils  as  a  basis 
lor  obtaining  attention  from  them.  This  he 
may  do  as  f'.'llows  ; 


1.  By  standing   or  sitting  so  as  to  see 

his  whole  class-  if  a  pupil  feels  that  his 
teacher's  eye  is  constantly  and  quietly  taking 
note  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  his  class,  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  conscious  of  its  conlrolling  power. 
Unless  he  is  dehant  or  exceedingly  thoughtless 
he  will  iu\)i\  little  more  than  tlie  teacher's  untir- 
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ii)j<  vyc  to  resir.iiu  Inin.  '1  he  eye  can  be  ciitti- 
valt'tl  ami  its  r.iii^e  of  vision  greatly  widciuMi. 
Few  icarheis  have  the  power  to  see  and  ivntih 
every  pupil  in  a  class  ot  litty  iit  tlu,-  s.-mu!  in- 
stant, but  every  teacher  may  ac(juire  the  ability 
to  do  so.  It  is  astonishing  to  wli.it  extent  clear. 
ness  of  lateral  vision  may  be  developed,  without 
rollinj;  the  eyes  from  side  to  sidr.  An  uneasy, 
nervous  nunemcnt  of  the  eyes,  or  i\  fixed  stare 
neutralizes  the  intliience  they  mif^ht  exert.  1  lie 
seeing  sIujuM  be  done  without  any  apparent 
elTort,  but  it  shonld  be  done,  and  d-.m'  uner- 
ringly. JCven  when  usin^^  th'?  l»lacUb()ard  the 
teacher  should  avoid  turnin<5  his  back  lo  his 
class.  *'The  eye  has  a  magic  power.  It  wins, 
it  fascinates,  it  guiu(!s,  it  rewards,  it  punishes, 
it  controls.  You  tniist  learn  lio2J  lo  ^•:e  every 
child  all  the  time." 
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2.  Inattention    must    be    noticed    a.id 

chocked  in  time,  it  is  an  epidemic,  whicli  may 
be  easily  controlled  in  its  incipient  stage.  The 
fire  that  swoops  away  in  a  brcutli  the  proudest 
structures  of  a  mighty  city  might  have  been 
quonrliod    witli    a     few    rlrops   of    water.     It   is 
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madness  to  alln'    a  wave  ot  dis  utlcr  to  roll  o\\ 
and    on   until    it    li:is   enpfuircd    a    whole    class, 
and    llu'ii    attompt    to    bn  ;iU    its    force    by   a 
counter  disorder  of  grtater  violence.      "  A  siitrli 
in  tinio  siv^y  nine"   it  as  true  in  fjchool  as  in 
otiior  places.    '1  in-  inallcntiun  of  on«  pupd   in  ft 
larj^'e  class,   if  of  snch   a    nc.'^Mlivo  chiractcr  as 
iu»t    to   attrait    the    altcntii^n    of    others,    sonui- 
linjcs  may    Im   all«)\vcd   to   pass-    unnoticed.      It 
may  cost  too  nmcli   to  secure  the  attention  of 
such  a  pupil.     TIh^  whole  class  may  be  diverted 
from   the   siihi(n.t    under   consideration  in  doinf( 
so,  and  a    positive  evd    substitute!    for   a  ni-ga- 
tive.        The     class     should     not     be     cacrifi'icd 
tor  the  individual.      He    may     be    informed  at 
the  close  of  tlie  lesson,  or  before  passing  to  a 
new    line   ot    ihon^dit,    that    his    ne^digence    has 
been  noticed.     'This  will  soon  cure   him,   ami  it 
will  at  the  srr       time    impress   the   rest   of  the 
class    with    the   idea    that     the    teacher   regards 
their    attention    as    of    such    vital     importance 
as  to   avoid  allowing  anything  unnecessarily  to 
interrupt   it.      Tl^ey    will    learn   the    importance 
of  giving  attention  from  his  actions  and  manner 
more    clearly    than    from     his    words.     But     as 
soon    as   passive    inattention    develops   into   the 
first     symptoms     oi     disorder,     action     must    be 
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taK.M  instantly.  How  sIkmiM  (Ins  action  l.c 
tak'.Ji  ?  In  tlu'  finietcst  possible  manner.  The 
cnrv  of  the  an'ocled  portion  shunM  be  made 
without  injury  to  any  other  pan.  If  tho 
teacher's  ol>jcct  is  to  startle  the  wh(.ie  class 
and  CDUiplelely  dissipate  their  atientiori  from 
the  subject  in  hand,  he  should  .scold  the 
nlfen  ler  or  strilv"  the  i\rnk,  »>i  Mauip  on  tne 
floor,  or  sna{)pishly  demand  "  aU.;nlion."  If 
he  wishes  to  gain  the  altentiou  ot  the  carclesji 
pupil  without  allow  in-  any  one  else  to  know 
that  ha  has  been  inattentive,  he  can  usually 
do  so   in   one   of    the   following   ways : 

1.  By    brielly    pausing,'    in    the   lejson. 

2.  By  a  (^uiwl  niovsnient  of  the  liand  oi 
head. 

3.  By   a    siynilicant    j,^hiiice. 

4.  By  givin^f  u  question  to  the  wandering 
one. 

With  a  lair  degree  ot  tact  the  remedy  may 
he  applied  without  loss  of  time  to  any  but  the 
pupil    immediately    concerned. 
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It  is  very  desirable  that  the  class'  sh<'ul<l 
be  saved  Imrn  interruptions  by  the  teacher 
himself.  The  interruptions  referred  t«>  are  the 
worst  possible,  for  they  not  only  cai'se  loss  ot 
tim©  and  distraction  of*  attcntuin,  but  they 
lead  the  whole  class  to  believe  that  inattention 
is  a  very  coinmon,  and  tlicrrffjre  not  a  very 
;^'nive  oflenco. 


3.  By  calm*  fixed,  fearless,  determined^ 

patient  *'  will  power."  Kvcry  teacher  siiould 
(.'xercise  ''will  power"  in  relation  to  his  class* 
It  should  never  be  exercised  hauj,ditily  or  tyran- 
nically, but  always  kindly  and  naturally.  Wilful- 
ness atid  self-will  are  vri  \  different  from  •'  will 
power."  "Will  powei  '  simply  means  the 
ability  to  i)!0cccd  unde\  iatiu^dy  to  a  desired 
end,  and  bring  others  along  w^ith  you.  The 
iullowing  arc  the  characteristics  which  *•  will 
power  "  should  possess  ; 

I.  //  should  he  calm.  Obedience  on  any  terms 
is  better  than  disobedience,  but  willing  obedience 
must  be  secured  by  the  tearl.er  if  he  wishes  to 
^benefit  his  pupils.  If  ••  vqll  power"  is  exerted 
in  a  noisy  or  violent  manner  it  is  offensive  ;  if  it 
is  of  the  fussy  kind  it  excites  ridicule.     It  must 
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ne  calm  if  it  would  secure  control,  hcncath  th(i 
plc'if^id  surface  of  which  no  rel.>ellion  lurks  in 
ambush. 

2.  If  should  he  Ji.w'il.  Sonic  teachers  are 
inlermitlcnt  in  their  exercise  of  "will  power." 
Tiiey  are  fully  char.i^^ticl  with  energy  and  force 
one  day,  hut  seem  to  have  lost  connection  with 
their  character  batteries  on  the  next.  Steady, 
even,  regular,  uniform  control  is  the  kind 
required.  In  the  schoolroom  and  ni  the  j'ard  the 
teacher's  mnucnce  should  l)e  supreme,  whether 
he  is  present  or  absent.  He  must  never  be  a 
tyrant,  he  slnjuld  always  be  a  ;:(o\ernor. 

3.  It  should  be  fcalress.  No  one  can  control 
a  pupil  if  he  lea  liini  or  his  parents.  The 
teacher  should  carefully  study  his  ])r<>per  social 
and]e[;al  relationship  to  the  pupils,  their  parents, 
and  the  school  authorities.  lie  should  stand  on 
a  foundation  of  solid  rock,  and  be  readv  jor 
prompt  action  in  cases  of  em(;rc((ncy.  Pnuiipt- 
ness  and  deliberation  should  .1,^0  hand  in  hand. 
Promptitude  and  haste  or  excitement  arc  not 
synonymous.  Hesitation  and  timidity  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  often  stir  to  life  j^erms  oi 
rebellion  which  nhght  otherwise  have  been  lett 
to  die  for  Jack  of  nutrinieijt. 
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4.  //  sfioJihl  be  dct'jnuineil.      Wlii!^  .'i   ten/jlujr 
slioulil  always  pay  due  respect  and  altention  to 
the   advice    of   friends,    lie    sliould   never   allow 
either  the  counsel  of  his  friends  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  foes  to  make  him  deviate  from  the  course 
wdiich  he  Is.ynvs  to    be    the    ri.i^ht  and  just  one 
Many  men   h'.il  because  when   a  wave  of   oppo- 
sition meets  tiiem  they  feebly  yield   to  its  pow<  r 
and  aimlessly  drilt    with    it  :    wiien   if  I  hey  had 
met  it  bravelv  and  remained  finn   1I    Vv-ould  soon 
have  passed  them    and    left    them   belter  for  its 
washin^^      The  teacher    may    yield  many  limes 
with  profit  to  his    school    and    to  himself   if   h« 
does  it  gracefully,  but  he  can  ne\er  do  so  when 
the  question  of  control    is    at  stake.       He  must 
then   assert  his  ^' will    power"  in  a   most  deter- 
mined manner,  without  making  himself  offensive 
or  being  tyrannical. 

5.  It  iiind  hi!  patient.  This  is  the  great  recpiisite. 
The  quality  of  "will  power"  is  of  great  impoi?- 
tance,  the  quantity  of  it  at  a  teacher's  disposal 
is  ol  far  more  consequence.  It  must  wear  well. 
There  is  a  dignity  and  a  majesty  in  the  patient 
assertion  of  the  right  and  ability  to  control, 
which  never  fails  to  command  respect.  It  is 
u'ell,  especially  when  taking  charge  of  a  new 
c.ass,  not  to  try    to   compel    absolute  order  too 
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suddenly.  So  lonj:^  as  pupils  are  really  tryinfr 
to  do  what  the  teacher  wishes,  he  will,  if  a 
reasonable  man,  overlook  sii<^ht  oOeiires  until 
J^'ood  conduct  has    become  a  habit. 

Control  asserts  itself  chiefly  through  the  ///, 
the  ton nrnc  and  the  eye.  They  should  be  used  in 
the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  are 
named.  The  eye  should  be  the  exclusive  medium 
of  cuntrol,  so  tar  as  possible  ;  the  tongue  may 
be  called  to  its  aid  in  cases  of  emergency  ;  the 
lip  should  be  used  very  spr.ringly.  The  lip 
expresses  firmness,  combined  with  scorn  or  con- 
tempt, and  these  are  sure  to  stir  up  active 
antagonism,  rather  than  submission.  A  pupil 
niay  be,  and  often  is,  forced  to  yield  without  full 
obedience.  The  eye  alone  can  convey  a  message 
of  power  and  conciliation  at  the  same  time,  and 
these  are  the  elements  of  genuine  control. 

However  good  a  teacher's  control  may  be,  he 
must  not  think  that  he  has  secured  tlie  attention 
of  his  class  merely  on  that  account. 
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8ome  one  cnlis  a  ciiild  nil 
machine."  Truly  the  appetite  for  Kiiowledji^e 
with  whicli  nature  endows  him  is  a  keen  one,  and 
difficult  to  satisfy.  Some  \vnt(;rs  maintain  that 
it  is  the  ihity  of  the  school  to  set  the  child  i:::oin,i; 
mentally,  that  he  may  be  self  educative  when  he 
leaves  scho(;l.  If  pupils  left  school  in  as  self 
educative  a  condition  as  they  center  it.  there  would 
be  less  ground  tor  complaint  than  at  pesent.  The 
boy  begins  to  "  go  "'  when  very  young,  and  for  a 
few  years  he  continues  to  develop  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Very  few^  children  are  dull  when  very 
voung.  IMost  children  make  remarkable  progress 
until  they  go  to  school.  Tlien  too  often  comes 
a  period  of  stagnation  from  which  many  never 
emerge.      Improper    methods   are   t(^o  often  the 
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cause  of  the  discouragins:  change.  The  lollowiujL; 
lire  points^dcserving  con.^ideration  bj  teachers 
of  primary  classes. 


1.  The  transition  from  the  home  to  the 
school  should  be  less  sadden. 

The  cliild  on  entering  an  ordinary  school,  passes 
h-om  comparative  freedom  to  confinement  and 
restraint  ;  from  bounding  activit)'  to  wearisome 
quiet ;  from  actual  things  to  uninteresting  al)- 
stractions;  from  living  llawers,  and  birds,  and 
pets  to  mere  black  marks  called  letters,  m  which 
jor  themselves  he  can  have  no  active  interest  : 
Iro.n  play  to  work;  from  instinctive  to  com- 
pulsory attention;  from  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to 
bad  ventilation  and  imperfect  and  often  injurious 
lighting;  from  the  mossy  bank  to  the  hard  and 
illlormed  seat. 


Where  the  Kindergarten  can  be  introduced 'if 
serves  to  make  the  stops  gradual  in  tlie  change 
from  the  home  to  the  scliool.  The  school  should 
learn  many  lessons  yet  from  the  home  and  the 
Kindergarten.  Teachers  must  study  the  child 
more  before  he  enters  school,  and  they  should  con- 
tinue in  school  niore  closely,  the  methods  of  self- 
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oclucation    practised    by    hiin,    while    lie    was    nt 
liberty  to  lollow  i\atiue'5  guiiiuce. 


P 


2.  Knowledge  should  be  lused  as  it  is  ac- 
quired.    Cliildreii  delight  in   coming  in  c())i4ar.t 
with  things  which  tiiey  can  iis«.       Tlicy  care  lor 
what  a  thing  docs.     Tliis  shows  itself  very  early 
in   lite.     The  baby  learning  to   talk",   names  the 
domestic  aninvis  according  t(^   the  sonnds  they 
make.     He  calisthe  dog  •*  bow-wow,""  and  the  cat 
•»  meow."      This  is  true  whether  the  name  oi"tlie 
anunal  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  say  than   the 
sound  made.     While  they  have  been  making  such 
rapid  strides  in  learning  and  mental  developnient 
at  home,  they  were  doingso  by  handling  the  things 
around   them   and   by  u^^ing   their   knowledge  as 
(juickly  ar,  they  gained  it.      What  a  change  cnmes 
when    they    go   to   schoul!       Many   even    of  the 
thoughtful  class  of  tenclu  IS  didiberately   inverse 
this  plan.     They  reason  somewhat  in  this  manner; 
"  These   children   can  n<;t  do  much  actual  work 
yet  and  so  we  may  as  we'd    save  time   by  making 
them  do  the  dntdpcry  of  school  work  now."    They 
are  therefore  set  to  learn  all    the   letters,  before 
they  begin  to  read,  all  the  tables  before  they  put 
them  to  any  practical  use  &c.     It  is  probable  that 
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Uio  letters  arif!  the  multiplication  table  have  done 
more  to  stu{»iiy   boys  and   ^\vh   than  any  other 
causes.      Girls  and  boys  cnn  work,. and  by  work- 
ing they  not  only  learn  how  to  work  better,  but 
l>ecome  familiar  with  the  elements  of  work  they 
tnay  be  nsin^'.      Even  if  the  worst  of  all  methods 
of  teaclnng  the  names  of  words,  ihe  alplinbdic,  he. 
need,  no  letters  should  betau^dit  at  first  but  thosf" 
lused  on  the  first  [xi'^c  or  tablet  iA'  reodiiij^r  in  the 
primer.      The  child  should  use  the  multiplication 
table,  for  instance,  as  he  fcanis  it,  and  he  will  thus 
pleasantly    learn   it   as    he   uses   it.      Using   and 
learning  go  hand  in  hand.     Practical  application 
is  the  highest  aid  most  effective  style  of  review. 
A   pupil   will   learn  the    "Two"   line   as  far  as 
''twice  4"  in  four  minutes,   but   it  will  probably 
forget  it  in  an  hour,  unless  it   is  allowed  to  apply 
the  knowledge  it   has  gained.      Why  not  teach  it 
the  process  of  multiplying  at  once  in  five  minutes 
more  and  then  set  it  at  work?     "Oh,  the  child 
should  never  multiply  until  it  knows  its  multipli- 
cation table  !"  says  some  driller.     Does  the  study 
of  the  multiplication  table  qualify  a  child  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  multiplying  process  ?     Cer- 
tainly not.     Then  again,  the  child  who  has    been 
taugiit   as    far  as    "twice    four"   does    know   t)ie 
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imiltiphcation  table,  so  tar  as  he  is  required  to  put 
it  in  piactice.  His  teacher  can  assign  several 
examples  vvitii  no  other  multiplier  but  2,  and  no 
figures  in  the  multiplicand  but  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 
It  will  do  hini  great  good  to  work  the  very  sani- 
examples  over  a  seconil  or  third  time.  Next  day 
advancement  should  be  m<ide  in  llu;  table  and 
much  practice  given  on  both  lessons,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  This  method  will  not  prove  a  source  (.•! 
horror  to  pupils, but  will  delight  thoin  because  they 
use  the  intbnnation  as  they  get  it. 


It' an  apprentice  on  t:iitcring  a  machine  shop, 
were  compelled  by  the  foreman  to  spend  months 
in  learning  the  names  of  the  various  machines,  and 
their  diiferent  parts,  their  relations  to  each  other, 
their  uses,  cV'C,  would  such  a  course  fit  him  to 
take, charge  of  even  one  of  the  machines?  The 
probability  is,  that  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  specified  his  work  of  learning,  at  first 
fascinating  to  liim,  would  become  loathsome,  and 
from  loss  of  mlertst,  he  would  be  to  a  large  degree 
incapacitated  lor  the  highest  degree  of  success  in 
his  work.  He  should,  and  in  charge  of  a  practical 
man  in  any  department  ol  work,  he  does  begin 
with  the  simplest  ot  all  the  tool;,  or  machines,  and 
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iiu  learns  )inw  to  use  it  by  iisinj;  il.  Olhtrs  are  en- 
trusted  to  his  cliatjL^e  when  he  is  ready  for  them. 
Teachers  should  also  be  reasonable  in  taniihar- 
izinj;  their  pupils  with  llie  tools  they  have  to  use. 
The  letters,  the  i.ibles,  rules  in  grauunar  and  other 
sul)j(  cts,  are  merely  the  tools  with  which  the  cliikl 
should  be  tau^^ht  to  educate  liimself,  and  they 
should  be  given  to  him  on'y  as  lie  is  able  tt)  use 
thein. 


3.  Tho   work    of    school  should   afford 

plcnsure-  it  the  desire  lor  k!iowlcdj,^e  is  to  be 
kept  alive  and  vigorous,  if  it  is  to  survive  through 
he  early  years  of  school  life,  school  work  must 
be  made  attractive.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that  of 
all  the  educational  changes  taking  place,  "  The 
most  s'gnificant  is  the  growing  desire  to  make  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  pleasurable  rather  than 
painful — a  desire  based  on  the  more  or  less  distinct 
perception  that  at  each  a^e  the  intcllcctiuil  action 
which  a  child  likes  is  a  healthful  one  for  it ;  and  con- 
versely. There  is  a  spreading  opinion  that  the 
rise  of  an  appetite  for  any  kind  of  knowledge  im- 
plies that  the  unfolding  mind  has  become  fit  to 
assimilate  it,  and  needs  it  lor  the  purposes  oi 
growth  ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  disgust 
felt  towards  any  kind  oi  kiiowledge  is  a  sign  cither 
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that  it  is  I'lT maturely  prescnt<  cl,  or  tliat  it  is  pre- 
sented in  Mil  iri(li},'estil)le  form.  Hence  the  efforts 
to  make  eaily  cilucalion  atiiusiii^',  and  all  educa- 
tion interest iuf^.  *  ■'  As  a  final  lest  by  which  to 
judge  a-iy  plan  of  culture,  should  conu:  the  ques- 
tion— Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in 
the  pupils  ?"  Discard  any  system  of  juimary  in- 
struction, however  time  licnoied  or  in  accord- 
ance with  theory  il  may  be,  unltjss  it  makes  les- 
sons attractive.  With  the  olderchildren  the  step 
from  instinctive  to  cont lulled  attention  must  be 
gradually  taken. 


Ill 


It  is  very  desirable  that  teacliers  should  avoid 
any  course  of  action  which  will  tend  to  make 
learning  distasteful.  If  men  are  to  be  self  educa- 
tive when  tliey  leave  school,  they  should  have  a 
love  for  knowledge  ;  certainly  the  y  must  not  have 
an  aversion  to  it.  Lessons  should  never  be 
assigned  as  a  punishment.  Pupils  may  be  com- 
pelled to  do  after  school  or  at  home,  work  which 
they  liave  neglected  to  do  at  the  right  time. 
This  is  not  a  punishment  for  the  neglect  however, 
but  the  performance  of  a  duly  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  before. 


4.  School  exercises  should  be  varied  as 
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ot  Jituclics  slunjld  be  fixed,  and  \\\r  time  table 
adhered  to  le^'idarly.  Tlu'  plan  ot"  presentmj^  a 
subject  should  be  changed,  liowcver.  Some  new 
element  should  be  iiitioduct.'d  each  day.  lii 
teachiu},'  (leogiaphy,  lor  instance,  the  .nap  may 
be  used  one  <lay,  blackboard  and  slatn  the  next, 
and  the  sand-l)()X  llu;  next  ;  to-day  the  teacher 
may  point  to  the  places  he  wishes  to  have 
icmend)ered  and  the  pupils  find  their  names, 
to-morrow  he  may  give  the  names  and  they 
find  their  positions  on  the  map.  The  plan  shouK. 
be  varied  during  a  single  reiMtation,  to  a  certain 
extent.  So  K.ng  as  variety  does  not  dissipate 
the  attention,  there  can  not  be  too  much  of  it. 
Freshness  ;Uimulates  menial  activil\  ,  routine 
deadens  Ju 


III 


5.  The  cliilcVs  curiosity  should  be  liept 

alive.  Some  pupils  are  always  on  the  tip-toe  ot 
expectation.  'Ihe  teacher  who  can  secure  such 
a  condition  in  his  class,  is  certain  to  have  atten- 
tive scholars.  Natural  aptitude  in  the  teacher 
Las  something  to  do  in  stimulating  the  curiosity 
o(  pupils.  'The  power  to  sustam  it,  however, 
must  be  acquired.  I^upils  will  not  long  seek  to 
be  fed  with  chaff.     The  teacher  must  he  pre/'diai 
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^o  l^rnli/y  im  ni^iiiic  a'hlch  lif  tiuwi  l>>  <U've!op» 
II*'  must  he  taniiliar  with  the  subjects  he  has  to 
teaclj  ;  ho  should  korj)  wdl  nrqiiaint. d  with 
all  that  relates  to  ti.ein  in  comvcrliou  wiih  cur- 
rent events,  llart  aptly  bays:  "To  real,  sue 
cessfiil  teaching,  there  must  be  two  things,  name- 
ly,  the  ability  to  hold  the  minds  of  the  children, 
jMid  the  ability  to  lH)ur  ir.l<»  the  minds  thus 
prescnteil  snuiid  and  seasonable  instruction. 
Lacking  the  hitter  ability,  your  pupil  goes  away 
with  his  vcsbel  unl'iUed  ;  lacking  the  luiiner,  you 
only  pour  water  on  tlie  ![ri*<>nnd." 

6.  The  lo3SDas  given  find  Iho  subjects 
taught  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils.  It  lessons  are  too 
diflicult  a  child  will  naturally  turn  from  tlicni, 
first  ni  disappointment,  alLerwanls  wilii  dislike. 
'i  he  subjects  should  be  prt^sented  in  a  manner 
suited  U)  the  ages  oi  the  pui)ils  taught.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  studies  are  rendered  pcr- 
mai'cntly  obnoxious  by  improper  methods  o( 
teaching  them  to  chiUlreM  at  first.  In  teaching 
grammar,  hn-  instance,  dry,  difficult,  and  unin- 
teicsting  rules,  with  puzzling  exccpiions  to  ihe 
f^eu'jri  I  rule,  are  memorized  and  recited,  and  Ui'> 
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Vcacher  (in  adduion  to  this  outra^'c)  actually 
rlcccivesthe  mifoitmiatc  atul  icmg-sulTcrinpf  pupils 
by  allowing  tlicin  U*  believe  that  such  wearisome 
tlriulj^'cry  is  lenrning  },'raninKn.  lliey,  of  course, 
iu  most  cases,  associate  the  uiii)l("isant  fcclingji 
they  receive  in  school  with  study  aiul  learnin;;  in 
the  abstract,  and  therefore  <^ei  a  distaste  for 
knowledge  itself,  f.et  the  met  hods  and  the  sub- 
jects bo  appropriate  for  the  ages  of  the  pupil-}, 
and  their  love  of  learning  will  ctnUinnfL 
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7,  The  steps  in  learning  should  not  bo 

toa  g'rcat.  it  «  desire  for  knowledge  h  to  be 
t.naintained,  tin;  pupil  must  be  able  to  see  clearly 
Iiow  one  portion  o(  a  sid>Jert  is  connected  with 
another.  The  step  to  be  tak<?n  should  be  based 
on  those  already  established,  and  the  teacher 
should  remember  that  wh.it  appears  but  a  mole 
hill  to  iiim  may  be  a  mountain  to  his  pupils. 
He  is  the  best  teacher  who  can  most  clearly 
remember  his  own  early  diflirulties  in  learning. 


8.  Lessons  must  not  be  too  long.    This 

is  true,   both   as  regards  Jessuns  at  school  and 
chose   as:iigned   foi"    l!(.)n.ie    preparation.      I^on"- 
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coiuinuctl  lessons  in  school  weary  tlie  mird  ;  long 
lessons  lr;nnc(l  at  honic  tiic  butli  mind  and  body. 
When  learning  becomes  a  "task"  it  necessarily 
ceases  to  be  attractive  in  itsrIK  It  s.'t  iikl  not 
be  surprising  tluit  nndcr  such  circumstances 
rnildrcn  lose  their  nauual   eagerness  for  Kjiow- 
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If  the  suggestions  given  be  carried  out  in  the 
light  spirit,  boys  and  girls  will  continue  to  be 
'*  interrogative  machines  "  throughout  their  whole 
lives. 
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CHAPTER  VIT. 


HOW    TO    GRATIFY    AND    DEVELOP    THE    NATURAL 
DESIRE    LOR    MENTAL    ACTIVITY. 


Activity  is  one  of  the  instincts  of  cliil'.lhood. 
It  is  not  linppy  unless  its  mental  or  physical 
powers  or  buth  are  engaged.  ''Productive  activ- 
ity'' is  the  corner  stone  of  the  dcliglufu]  and 
truly  philosophical  system  of  FruelK-l.  Give  a 
child  work  to  do  of  a  character  suited  to  his  age, 
let  it  calf  his  mental  faculties  and  nianual  abili- 
ties into  play,  and  he  will  be  atfcufivc,  not  mere- 
ly because  he  is  occupied,  but  because  his  occu- 
pation gives  him  delight.  Fellenberg  says  : 
"  Experience  has  taught  me  that  imloleiice  in 
young  persons  is  so  directly  opposite  to  their 
natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is 

the  consequence   of  l)ad  education,  it  is  almost 
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invariably  connected  with  some  constitutional 
defect."  Hailman  says:  "  Perhaps  attention  and 
activity  of  the  mind  are  convertible  terms;  for 
we  observe  that  the  mind  is  never  attentive, 
unless  it  is  aroused  to  action  by  some  external 
cause  (such  as  a  wonderful  object,  an  excitin^^ 
scene,  a  thrilling  narrative,  a  deep  sorrow),  or 
by  an  internal  cause— the  will."  It  is  important, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  attention,  that  every 
means  be  taken  to  awaken  and  satisfy  the  child's 
mental  activity.  To  do  this  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  :— 
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1.  Do  as  little  telling  as  possible  when 

teaching.  Of  course,  the  teacher  sliould  not 
try  to  teach  everything  by  experiment,  as  he 
would  waste  time  in  doing  so.  The  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  ages  is  a  store  from  which  the 
pupils  ought  to  be  allowed  to  draw  largely  with- 
out making  all  the  necessary  discoveries  and 
progressive  steps  themselves.  But  whenevc:r  the 
teacher  can  lead  his  pupils  in  the  development  ot 
a  subject  he  should  do  so.  He  should  not  allow 
them  to  wander  in  seai-ch  of  the  gold  mines  oi 
knowledge,  neither  should  he  dig  the  gold  and 
coin  it  for  them.  The  word  for  "  schoolmaster  " 
111    the    Welsh    language   has  a    very   suggestive 
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meaning.      The   word    for    school    is     'Ysgol," 
which  conveys  the  meaning  at   once  of  progres- 
sion in  learning  being  step  by  step,  commencing 
at   the   lowest    rung   and   going   upwards.     The 
Welsli  name  for  schoolmaster  is  "  YsgoHeister," 
the  full  signification  being  -'  One  that  teaches  to 
climb."     The   teacher  should  not  merely   climb 
himself  and  throw  down  to  his  pupils  the  treas- 
ures which  he  finds.    He  should  teach  each  pupil 
to  climb  for  himself,  so  that  as  he  goes  higher  he 
may  grow   stronger.     •'  This  need  for  perpetual 
telling    is   the    result    of  our    stu])idity,  not    the 
child's.      We    drag    it    away    from    the   lacts  in 
which  it   is   interested,  and  which  it   is  actively 
assimilating  for  itsell ;  we  put  before  it  facts  far 
too  complex  for  it  to  understand,  and  therefore 
distasteful  to  it;  hnding   that   it  will  not  volun 
tarily  acquii     these  facts,  we  thrust  them  into  its 
mind   by   force   of    threats  and   punishment ;    b} 
thus   denying   it    the    knowledge    it   craves,  and 
cramming  it  witli  knov.led^e  it  cannot  digest,  we 
produce  a   morbid    state   of  tlie    faculties,  and  a 
consequent    disgust    ior    knowledge   in    general ; 
and  when,  as  a  result  partly  of  tlie  stolid   indo- 
lence  we    have    brought  on,  and   partly  oi    still 
continued  unfitness  in  its  studies,  the  child  can 
understand  nothing  without  explanation,  and  be- 
comes a  mere  passive  recipient  of  our  instruction, 
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we  infer  that  education  must  necessarily  be  car- 
ried on  thus.  Having  by  our  method  induced 
helplessness,  we  straif,ditway  make  the  helpless- 
iiess  a  reason  for  our  method.""* 


:il 


2  Give  the  pupils  their  rightful  shrre  in 

the  work  of  study.  Too  much  dci  cndcnce  is 
placed  in  vw  tc.u:hin«;-  by  many  teaclu  rs.  The 
observant  larullies  are  ccrtainl\  of  j^aeat  im- 
portance, and  the  teacher  who  develops  them 
to  a  high  degree  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble. 
Pupils  may  stc  a  great  deal  without  receiving 
fixed  impressions  however.  Seeing  does  not  re- 
c'uire  intensity  of  attention.  'Hie  teacher  cannot 
always  be  certain  that  the  Uwkiu^  chikl  is  think- 
inf^  about  tlu;  subject  in  hand,  lie  may  look  at 
the  teacher,  or  the  blackboard,  or  an  object  and 
yet  be  thinking  about  his  last  hshing  experience. 

To  retpiire  each  pupil  to  do  for  himself,  is  the 
t)nly  way  of  absolutely  compelling  him  to  attend. 
It  is  not  receiving  knowledge  that  fixes  it  in  the 
minds  of  pupils,  but  reproducing  it.  If  it  can 
be  reproduced  by  the  hand  in  a  visible  form,  the 
attention  is  necessarily  most  continuous.  The 
mind   must  attend,  if  it   has  to  guide  the  hand. 
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Each  pupil  sliould  (h>  for  liimself  tlio  map  his 
teacher  draws  on  thr  Ix.ard,  he  niiist  do  the  cor- 
rection ofhia  own  mistakes;  and  it"  he  is  made  to 
do  work  with  Ins  liands  in  learning  any  subject 
by  e\en  writin^^  down  the  statements  made  con- 
ccrninr^  it,   the    impressions  mach'   wiH   he  more 


permanent  than  if  mack:  in  any  oilier  wav 
inattention     so    lamenlablv    noticeabl 
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S'HKhiy  Sclioois.  and  many  l*id)hc  vSchioois,  is 
due  to  tlie  fact  tlial  j)upiLs  are  mere  reci]>ients  of 
inh)rmatiun  and  not  active  pariicipotoys  in  the 
[)rocess  of  U>. truing.  They  are  liearers,  when 
they  sliuuhi  be  doers. 


3.  Do  not  weary  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

A  proper  amount  of  physical  exercise  produces 
beneficial  effects  on  tlie  muscular  system  ;  beyond 
a  certain  point  it  is  exhaustive.  So  a  judicious 
amount  of  mental  exercise  strengtliens  and  devel- 
ops the  mental  powers,  Init  study  after  the 
"  fatigue  point  ""  has  been  reached  has  a  debdi- 
tating  effect.  The  moderate  use  of  the  physical 
powers  gives  pleasure,  and  increases  llie  lun'nn*'- 
lor  exertion  ;  so  the  judicious  applicaii.  n  of  the 
inind  awakens  greater  desire  for  stcdv,  and  gives 
additional  power  to  investigate  the  problems 
which  may  be  presented  for  tiiought.     professor 
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Pillans  held  that,  "  where  young  people  are 
taught  as  tliey  ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  as 
happy  in  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted, 
nay,  olten  more,  with  the  well-directed  use  ol 
their  mental  energies,  than  with  that  of  their 
muscular  powers." 


I  1 
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4.  Do  not  overload  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  carrying  power  of  a  child's  mind  is  tre- 

(piently  over-estimated  by  teachers.  Many  bril- 
liant boys  are  made  to  carry  such  large  loads  of 
knowledge  during  their  schooldays,  tliat  they  be- 
come mentally  paralyzei'  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
never  recover  their  full  \igor  of  thought.  This 
partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  clever 
school  boys  turn  out  to  be  only  mediocre  men. 
Over  eating  causes  dyspepsia  and  destroys  the 
appetite  for  food.     There  are  mental  dyspeptics. 

5.  K^ve  matches  in  the  various  school 

subjects.  Who  does  not  remember  the  enliven- 
ing effects  ot  the  spelling  matches  of  his  boy- 
hood ?  So  intensely  was  their  attention  concen- 
trated upon  the  subject  in  hand,  that  grown  men 
remember  distinctly  the  very  words  missed  b\- 
themselves  and  others  in  some  remarkable  con- 
tests.    Such   matches  may  just   as  well  be  con- 
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ducted  ill  rcviewiij-  tin-  other  school  subjects  as 
iu  spelhufT,  aiHi  their  effects  in  iuspiritin^r  chisses 
\vill  always  he  touud  to  he  very  heueficial.  They 
should  not  he  held  at  stated  times,  or  conducted 
in  a  formal  and  inddferenl  iiianuerhy  the  teacher, 
or  they  will  lose  their  interest. 


6.  Let  pupils  question  each  other. 

contests  which  will  awaken  the  hi-ht-st  d 
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conducted  by  themselves.     Confine  them  to  the 
work  actually  taught  and-ive  them  due  notice, 
and  such  exercises  will  produce  the  most  satis- 
factory results.      No  (,ther  pl;,n  will    set    p-jpils  t.. 
work  for  themselves   more  earnestly  and   intelli- 
.^:cntly.     It    IS   a   good   plan  in   some  sui)jects  to 
prepare  a  series  of  (juestions  for  the  puj)i!s  cov- 
ering the  work  to  be  learned.     These  should  not 
be  given   that    the    pupils    may   merelv    prepare 
answers   to  them,  to   be   recited  in  a   panot-iike 
mam.er.   They  should  simply  guide  to  the  golden 
thoughts.     They  may  be  of  use  also  to  the  pupils 
in  preparing  for  the  contests  recommended.    Pro- 
fessor    Vhite,    of  Oberlin    College,   says:  -  The 
pupils    of   a    certain    high    school    failed    to    b. 
instructed    in    'The  Science  of  (iovernment,'   n. 
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vvliicli  weekly  exercises  had  been  given  to  them 
tor  nearly  a  whole  term.  In  despair  the  principal 
wrote  carefnlly  200  questions,  covering  the  whole 
work.  These  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
pupil,  and  dividing  the  whole  school  into  two 
sides,  allowed  each  in  turn  t<>  question  the  other 
side  till  he  obtained  a  satislactorv  answer,  while. 
he  sat  by  to  watch  the  '  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents.' 'I  he  lirst  exercise  was  a  failure,  seeming 
merely  to  arouse  the  school;  the  second  was  suc- 
cessful, and  tlie  jittli  was  brilliant.'' 


i 
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7.  ftuestion  while  teaching.    Some  teach- 

ers  only  ask  (juestujus  while  re\  lewing.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake.  i\)  test  knowledge  is  certainly 
one  of  the  iunctionsof  (juestioning,  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ordinate one.  S(  cratic,  Insttuctue,  Teaching, 
01  Develoj)ing  (luestiomng  is  tiie  most  efficacious 
mode  of  teaching.  It  does  not  simply  give  infor- 
mation ;  it  arouses  tiie  minds  of  pupils  to  activity, 
guides  the  acti\'e  minds  in  the  acquisition  of 
know'ledge,  and  sets  the  stoied  minds  upon  the 
})lan  of  using  the  information  obtained.  It  ile- 
\elops  not  only  ycccptivi,  but  prodiirtivv  (ictivity. 
"He  who  gi\es  knowledge  to  the  human  mmd  is 
a  bcnefact(»r  ;  but  far  greater  is  he  who  by  giving 
knowledge  fjuickens  into  activity  and  productive- 
ness the  mind  upon  which   he  works.     The  true 
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tcacliing  process  involves  the  power  of  intellectual 
(jiiickeftincr,  v.liich  is  that  process  by  which  tho 
teacher  excites  the  intellectual  powers  of  his  pii. 
pils  to  self-activity  in  the  line  of  his  teirhin^^; 
and  to  be  really  effective  it  must  also  h-ad  n,  the 
courses  of  thciij^dil,  feelinir,  pnip  )se,  and  action 
which  are  tiic  pn.pcr  prodnrts  of  the  truth 
taught."  . 

Teachers  should  talk  and  tell  less,  and  draw 
out  more,  guestioning  fronj  the  known  to  tlic 
unknown  welds  the  links  in  the  chain  of  know- 
ledge  as  they  are  formed,  so  that  when  completeci 
they  are  not  merely  isolated  facts.  It  gives  a 
pupil  a  conscious  power  to  show  him  that  he  can 
overcome  difficulties  tor  himself. 


8.  Use  illustrations.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  illustrations.  The  following  should  be 
largely  used  in  teachmg : 

1.  Blackboard  illustnUion 

2.  Picture,  map,  and  chart  illustration. 

3.  Model  illustration. 

4.  Object  illustration. 

5.  Illustration  by  experiments. 

6.  Dramatic  illustration. 
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Blackboard  illustration  is  *>»  i»'"'^* "««'  ^^i^'*''- 

niy  or  perhaps  all  other  kinds   of  illustration. 
Every  tenrhcr  Cran  tisn  it;  no  teacher  should  try 
to  teach  withouL  it.     Its  superiority  over  othci 
methods  of  ilhistration  consists  chietly  in  tlie  fact 
that  the  work  grows  in  the  presence  of  the  pupjls. 
They  see  it  made  and  help  to  make  it,  either  b\ 
actually  handling  the  crayon,  or  by  making  sug- 
gestions step  by  step  as  to  what  should  be-  done 
next.     The  teacher  who  presents  a  hnished  illus 
tration  to  his  class  weakens  its  effect  by  at  least 
one  half.     It  is  nearly  as  bad  to  do  the  whole  illus- 
tration, even  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  with- 
out explanation  to  them,  or  assistance  from  them 
at  every  step.     Some  teachers  work  the  complete 
sohition  of  a  problem  on  the  board,  when  illus- 
trating a  new  rule  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  with- 
out s[)eakmg  or  even  looking  at  the  class  until 
they  have  i'lnished  it.     Then  they  turn  round  and 
give  the  explanation  in  the  stereotyped  question. 
**  Do  you  see  ? "'     They  would    have   interested 
their  pupils  a  great  deal  more,  and  have  educated 
them   nearly  as  much,   by  tossing  a  copper  for 
"  heads  or  tails."     The  following  rules  should  be 
practised  in  blackboard  illustration  t 


I.   T^et  the  work  done  be  simple  in  its  character. 
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2.  Avoid  syiu holism,  rtbuscs,  6:c. 

3.  Arrange  the  steps  in  the  process  of  thontrlit 
in  logical  order. 

4.  Nmnher  tlie  various  steps  either  by  fifrnrrs 
or*  letters. 

5.  The  steps  in  the  illustration  should  be  done 
as  the  process  of  thought  is  developed. 

6.  When  illustrating  distinctive  characteristics, 
))cculian(ies  of  growth  or  construction,  &c.,  in 
teaching  botany,  zoology,  natural  philosophy,cV'C., 
it  is  AveJi  to  exaggerate  the  r,pecial  parts  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed. 

7.  Tn  solving  a  problem,  making  a  diagram, 
drawing  a  map,  explaining  the  construction  of  a 
machine,  in  fact  in  all  kinds  of  blackboard  work, 
every  pupil  ought  to  do  on  slate  or  paper  what 
the  teacher  does  on  the  board,  and  usually  part 
by  part  after  him. 


2.    Picture,  map,  and  chart  illustratio'i 

may  be  used  in  conjanction  with  blackboard 
illustration,  both  preceding  and  following  it,  to 
give  a  correct  idea   of  things  as  iHioles,  and  to 
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shew  in  sonu^  cases  the  ct)l()ring,  &c.  Vhey 
ought  to  be  used  too  in  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  work  done  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  For 
instance,  when  a  map  has  been  sketched  it  should 
be  (  /niparcd  in  its  leading  outlines  with  the  act- 
ual map  to  see  whether  the  great  features  bear 
iheir  pn^per  relations  to  each  other;  whether 
I'lorida  extends  further  south  than  California, &c. 


3.  Model  illustration  i^  n^<'d  by  some  teach- 
ers very  successtuDy  by  cutting  out  the  shapes  of 
things  or  their  parts  from  brown  paper,  &c. 
Models  of  machines,  ot  the  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  &c.,  may  be  obtained,  which  will  be  of 
great  use  in  teaching  some  subjects.  Good 
teachers,  however,  usually  try  to  make  most  of 
their  own  models. 


4.  In  Object  illustration  the  pupils  should 

not  merely  look  at  the  things  used.  They  should 
take  them  in  their  hands  and  examine  them. 
This  will  enable  them  to  get  additional  ideas 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  and  will  clearly  de- 
fine those  received  by  looking  at  the  object  at  a 
distance.  It  will  also  give  them  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  object  to  be  permitted  to  handle  it.  It  is 
sometimes  well  to  state  the  nature  of  theinforma- 
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tion  (lofiircr!  hcforc  passing  an  object  .nround,  hut 
frequently  the  pupils  slioukl  he  required  to  exam- 
ine specinicr.s  witfj  the  view  of  finding  out  as 
much  as  possible  al)out  them.  Thi&  will  make 
them  indcpenduat  ubstivers. 


5.  Illustration  by  experiment  sho*.ld  as 

t  ir  as  possible  he  coiuhicied  (a\  the  f^ame  prin- 
eiples  as  object  illustration.  It  produces  its 
highest  results  when  every  stud'-m  pertorms  for 
himself  the  experim^inrs  di^scribcl  by  tli*)  te.icher. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  pupils,  unless  th<; 
class  be  too  large.  s!iould  assist  the  teacher,  each 
taking  some  put  in  prepiting  fni- the  experiment. 

6.  Dramatic  illustration  nit^ms  represent- 
ation by  action.  Tiie  lixiiig,  energt.lic  teacher 
uses  (his  method  of  'liustration  very  largely,  anrl 

it  appropriate  it  always  aids  greatly  in  eonnnuni- 
cating  knowledge.  It  is  of  nrich  use  in  giving 
ideas  of  shape,  size,  direction,  motion,  action  ol 
machines,  &c.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a 
deaf  mute  address  an  audience  by  signs,  must 
have  realized  to  what  an  extent  action  may  be 
even  substituted  for  speech.  A  good  teacher 
always  uses  his  hands  and  arms  to  emphasize, 
and  illustrate  what  he  says  to  his  class. 
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In  all  kinds  of  illustration  U  is  well  to  keep 
the  pictures,  cliarts,  maps,  models,  objects,  ap- 
paratus,  &c.,  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible 
until  the  timj  arrives  for  usinj^  it.  This  stiuiu- 
lates  the  curiosity  ot  the  pup;i.H  and  prevents  the 
distraction  of  their  atte^'J-^n.  To  show  pictures 
at  once,  or  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  table 
covered  with  a}>paratns  is  a  capital  nu;tho<'  oi 
gaining  attention  to  the  pictures  or  apparatus. 
It  may  make  it  all  the  more  difficult,  however,  on 
this  account  to  get  the  attention  concentrated  on 
the  lesson  itself. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


CULTIVATION    OF    THE    SENSES. 


"Attention  to  the  external  is  called  observa- 
tion, to  th(  intenial  reflection."'  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  tiir.t  ihe  senses  l.e  trained  so 
that  they  niav  l)e  able  to  perform  j)io|)erly  the 
various  iunctions  required  of  them  through  life. 
We  should  not  aim  at  an  impossiljle  ^^landard,  or 
strive  onl}  to  develop  acuteness  of  the  senses. 
AleiLnesH  !s  also  required.  Sliarj)ness  o^"  vision 
ndll  be  of  no  service  if  tlic  eves  aie  kept 
closed  ;  acuteness  of  lic-arim^-  will  do  little  o-ood 
lUKCss  tlie  mind  is  m  a  reccj^lue  attitude.  Tiie 
telephonic  circnit  must  be  established  before  the 
hearing  produces  imprcssio]>;s  on  the  brain. 
Pestalozzi  held  that,  "  Observation  is  the  basis 
of    all    knowledcfe.      The    first    object,    then,    u\ 
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education   iiiiist  hu  to  l(;ad  the  cliild  t<»  ol)sci\ 
with  acciuacy."' 

We  should  aim,  then,  to  make  tlie  senses 

Attentive. 
Acute. 
Alert. 
Accm'ate. 

How  can  this  l)fj  (loiie  ? 


1.  By  Object  Lessons.     Tiie  three  rules 

tor  the  development  of  the  senses  are,  ist 
exercise  them,  2nd  exercise  them,  jrd  exercise 
THEM.  Wei!  conducted  object  lessons  will  give 
?n  opi'ortunil)  tor  the  required  exercise  better 
than  any  otlur  scho(il  subject.  IJnfortunatelv 
what  are  called  "object  lessons  "  ar*  commonly 
used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  givin^^  i!^forina- 
tion,  ratlier  tli.in  to  devek)p  the  power  of  ac- 
ipiiring  it.  Object  lessons  should  not  be 
statements  of  facts  concerning  the  objects  used. 
The  information  may  be  valuable,  but  in  true 
object  teac'xing  it  occupies  a  secondary  or  inci- 
dental  place.     The  great  aim,  indeed  the  only  aim 
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of  the  teaclier  should  be  to  present  a  well  selected 
system  ot"  objects  to  the  pupils.  .il)i)iit  which  tluy 
may  exercise  their  senses.  Lessons  on  "common 
things"  may  be  tau|^ht,an(l  it  tanghl  they  should 
as  far  as  pcjssible  be  tau^nht  obj(.'cti\(;ly,  bi  t 
lessons  on  "comir.on  tlnngs  "  are  no  more  true 
"object  lessons  ■'  than  lessons  m  (ieograi)hy, 
History,  or  (jrannuar.  Arithmetic,  (i(n)m(.'try, 
Natural  IMiilosophy,  Chemistr}-,  Natural  llistory 
and  Uotany  when  properly  taught  are  true 
object  lessons.  Lessons  on  common  things  in- 
tended 'to  convey  information  concerning  the 
source,  grow^th,  production,  cVc.,  of  liie  things 
used  in  e\ery-dav  lite  are  not  object  lessons. 
However  valuable  or  practical  the  uiformation 
may  be,  if  the  teacher  contents  himself  with 
merely  storing  Ins  pupils'  minds  with  it  he  is 
lamentably  failing  to  j^erform  his  true  duty. 
However  able  the  toachei  may  be.  the  shortness 
of  the  time  during  which  most  (^hildren  att(;nd 
school,  prevents  his  giving  information  in  regard 
to  the  greatei  portion  of  the  vast  held  of  know- 
ledge. Hailman  says  :  "  There  must  be  a 
systctnatic  '' laying  up"  of  positive  information, 
but  this  is  ol  secondary  importance,  compared 
witli    Udin'nnr    !;:■:.•    [n    form    auf!    expfrss:    idcis. 
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One  is  the  ability  tr)  work,  the  other  the  result  of 
work,  one  is  essential  the  other  a  ronseriuence, 
one  is  constant,  the  same  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  the    latter  must    clian/ije   with 
time  and  circumstances."  The  teacher's  duty  is  to 
continue  the  educative   process  begun  by  nature 
before  the   school    period,    and  to  send   a   pupil 
to  the  world  again  at  the  conclusion  of  liis  school 
life  fully  prepared  to  continue  under  all  circum- 
stances   and    at    all    times    the    process    of  self- 
education.     The  faculties  wJiich  the  child  has  on 
entering  school   should  not  merely  be  filled  with 
information     they     should    be     nourished     and 
strengthened.      The    teacher's    aim    in   teaching 
should  be  first  to  develop,   second  to   store  the 
mind  with  knowledge.     This  is  true  of  all  sub- 
jects,   but  especially   of  object  lessons.      Object 
lessons  should  be  given  in  teaching  nearly  every 
subject,  however.    The  iianw  "  Object  Lesson"  is 
misleading,  as  it  restricts  broad  principles  to  one 
comparatively  unimportant  department  of  school 
work.       Many    speakers    on    educational    topics 
speak  as  though  developing  or  intuition  teaching 
was  only  to  be  practised  while    teaching   cbject 
lessons.     No  greater  error  could  be  made.     But 
even  in  "  giving"  an  object  lesson  many  teachers 
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seem  to  regard  the  giving  of  mere  tacts  as  the 
great  aim  to  he  kept  in  view.  Perhaps  tlie  most 
ridiculous  tealure  of  surli  object  teacliing  is  the 
fact,  that  teachers  usually  select  f(»r  their  lessons 
some  common  objects,  witli  which  the  pupils 
arc  quite  as  well  acciuaiiited  as  they  are  them- 
selves. It  is  rigiit  to  select  common  objects  for 
proper  "  object  lessons,"  but  not  tor  iuforiiuit'uni 
exercises. 
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The  books  on  object  teaching  are  to  blame 
for  muci)  of  the  misunderstanding  in  reference 
to  this  sul)j(;ct.  They  are  mere  compendiums  of 
information.  They  give  innttcy  not  method. 
*'  The  intention  of  object  lessons  is  not  so  much 
to  communicate  information  as  to  put  children 
in  the  way  of  collecting  information  for  them, 
selves;  to  sh.irpen  and  direct  their  senses;  to 
teach  them  to  see  things,  instead  ol  merely 
looking  at  them,  and  to  decompose  the  confused 
aggregate  of  impressit)ns  which  things  at  hrst 
make  upon  the  mind  ;  to  get  them  to  classify 
and  connect  simple  phenomena  with  their  ante- 
cedents and  conscf^' ents ;  to  exercise  their 
reason  ;  and  to  do  this  in  Nature's  own  way,  by 
bringing  the    learner,     as    far    as    possible    into 
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direct  contact    with  thiiiprs,    and    satisfy iiij^^   his 
(nvn  instinctive  needs.  ' 

In  tcacliing  object  lessons  the  following:  rules 
should  he  ()l)served  : 

1.  Let  every  pupil  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  object. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  examine  first  with  a  view  of 
finding  out  as  much  ns  possible  about  the  object 
themselves. 

3.  Let  them,  if  necessary,  then  inspect  it  for 
specific  results  named  by  the  teacher. 

They  should  be  independent  of  the  teacher  in 
making  tlieir  observations,  as  they  will  have  to 
depend  on  themselves  after  they  leave  scliool, 
therefore  the  first  method  of  inspection  should 
be  most  regularly  used. 


2.  Reading.  By  true  Object  lessons  all  the 
senses  may  be  developed.  The  two  senses  which 
teachers  should  specially  aim  to  cultivate  are 
hearing  and  seeing.  "  The  defects  in  organization 
are  not  witliin  the  power  of  the  preceptor;  but 
we  mav  observe  that  inattention  and  want  of 
exercise  are  frequently  the  causes  of  what  are 
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mistaken  for  natural  defects  ;  and,  on  tJie  con- 
trary, increased  attention  and  cultivati(Mi  some- 
times prodnc(;  that  r|uirkncss  ofe3e  and  ear,  and 
that  conse(]nent  readiness  of" judgment,  which  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  natural  superiority  of  or- 
ganization or  capacity." 

For  rendering  the  hearing  acute  and  nlc if  [\iGiti 
is  no  subject  on  the  school  programme  of  such 
importance  as  reading,  if  it  is  properly  taught. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  telling  done  improperly 
in  the  tcaciiing  of  reading.     When  a  pupil  has 
finished     hi'^     reading    th(j    teacher    usually    at 
once  proceeds    to  tell    hiui   the  mistakes  hv.  has 
made.      "You    should   say    re-cess,    instead    ot 
re-cess,  catch  instead  of  ketch,  <rct  instead  of  git  : 
you    should     not    pause    after    in;    you    should 
pause    after  March  ;  you    should  emphasize   dy. 
inn-,  cScc,    cSLx."     That    this   is   a  mistake   will    at 
once  be  seen,   when  it   is   remembered  that  cor- 
rect reading  and  speaking  depend  upon  ear  culti- 
vation more  than   on  anything    else.     The  great 
majority  of  people  do  not  perceive,  when  they  hear 
a  word   pronounced   in   a   manner   diiTerent  from 
the  way  in    which  they   are  accustomed    to  pro- 
nounce   it    themselves.     Unless    some    one   calls 
attention   to    their    errors,    they    go    on    mispro- 
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nouncing  words,  which  tliey  hear  pronounced 
correctly  every  day.  This  result  sliould  be 
expected,  if  pii})ils  are  corrected  in  the  above 
manner  thron^hout    theii    school    life. 

When  a  mistake  is  made  in  pronunciation, 
accent,  emphasis,  pause;,  intonation,  cSrc,  tlie 
teacher  should  {jfive  the  correct  reachnj,'  liimself, 
or  ^'et  oik;  of  the  bc^st  pupils  to  do  so,  and  call 
on  the  pupil  who  made  the  error  to  state  the 
(liffen^ice  between  his  reading;  and  that  of  his 
teacher.  H  he  cannot  do  so.  it  is  useless  to 
ask  him  to  "  read  it  again  "  as  is  frc(iuently 
done.  The  teacher  sliould  read  the  sentence, 
or  that  portion  in  which  tlie  error  is  made, 
in  both  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  way,  em- 
phasizing the  error  slightly  it  necessary,  until 
the  pupil  can  distinguish  the  one  method  from 
the  other.  In  this  way  the  <'ar  will  become 
quickened  and  attentive,  and  the  pupil  will  be 
self-educative  in  this  respect,  as  he  should  be 
in    all  others,    when    he    leaves   school. 

The  seeing  power  may  also  be  developed  in  a 
high  degree  by  readmg.  The  vision  must  be 
acute  to  read  well.  Every  letter  in  every  word 
must  be  looked  at,  and  yet  the  perceptions  must 
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I>«  sharp  and  rloarly  defined.     To  many  pupi's 
when  learning  the  words  appear  indistinct,  as  they 
ook  to  one  reading  in  a  faint  light.     This  must 
iHi  lemedK.l  by  practice.       h   will   not   hel:>  the 
pupd  to  see  accurately,   if  iIh..  mis-named  words 
are  corrected  by  the  teacher.     If  thr  unpd.  fur  in- 
stance,  reads  verily,  very,  and  the  teacher  merely 
says,  as  most  teachers  do,  -Call  that  word  vervr 
tbe  pupils  vision   is    not   rendered    more    sha'rp. 
\\  lien  mis-calling  words  is  the  only  mistake  made 
or    the    special    one  to    be    corrected,    the    be^t 
method  the  teacher  can  adopt  is  to  say,  -Road 
again  carefully."     The  pupil  can  correct  his  own 
'Mistakes  in  this  case,  and  he  should  be  mad,'  to 
do  so, 


I 
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3.  Spelliag.     While  both  the  eye  and  the  ear 

can  be  developed  by  means  of  spelling,  it  is  mainly 
through  the  former  that  we  must  teach  this  sub- 
ject. Good  spelling  depends  on  the  -  memory  of 
the  eye."  The  Loudon  Times  once  said,  "  Snell- 
n.g  IS  learnt  by  reading,  and  nothing  but  readin- 
can  teach  spelling."  Spelling  depends  on  Uie,u^ 
tensity  of  the  attention  with  which  pupils  look  at 
words  and  their  parts  while  reading  them. 
It  teachers  can  succeed  in  developing  the 
habit  of  close    and  accurate  scrutiny  of  the   let- 
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ters  in  tlic  wonls  diiriiit;  rradiii''  lessons,  tlirv 
will  have  little  ])ad  spelling?.  Careless  readers 
are  inaccurate  spellers.  'I  ho  eye  has  to  look  at 
each  in(hvi(lii.'d  letter  on  a  paj:(e  as  it  is  read. 
Attention  then  cannot  be  siistdiiicd,  as  the  glance 
at  each  letter  ninst  bo  instantaneons.  It  shonld, 
however,  be  ////t'//st',  and,  as  most  words  recnr 
frequently,  it  will  be  oft  rcpcdted.  ( )n  the  in- 
tensity and  iepetition  ot  attention  depend  the 
accuracy  and  tlie  permanence  of  impressions,  so 
thnt  if  the\'  crin  b(;  secured  the  best  results  must 
tollow  in  Ic'ichini,^  any  subject.  In  rei^ard  to 
spelling;,  the  t(\'icher  has  only  to  secuix;  the  intens- 
sity,  (\Ncept  in  the  case  of"  wonls  thai  but  rarely 
a{)peai"  in  print.  If  the  n(x:essary  interest  cannot 
be  aroused  ifi  reading  to  secure  a  sufficient  degree 
of  attention  to  the  Words  as  the}'  are  read,  the 
tt)acher  must  have  recourse  to  (jther  methods 
which  wil'  comj>el  the  reipiired  attention.  The 
best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  pupils  writ(3  out 
the  s]K'[lin.g  lesson.  It  is  sur[)rising  that  many 
pupils  will  at  first  make  mistakes  even  in  tran- 
scription. As  they  can  be  held  ri.-sponsible  for 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  however,  they  will  soon 
learn  by  practi  e  to  see  accurately  and  copy  cor- 
rectly. Wiicaapupil  is  lequired  to  wiito  several 
times  a  word  which  he  has  mis-spelled,  it  is  not 
with,  a  view  of  makini!'  him  tJii.nk  jiow  the  word  is 
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spelled,  but  to  help  Inin  to  see  the  letters  it  con- 
tains,  and  how  they  are  arranj,'ed.  The  practice 
is  l)ased  upon  the  sound  principle  that  actual 
thing  is  the  best  means  oi  rcunpellin^  attention 
to  any  sidiject. 
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4.  Drawing.  Drawl n^^s  are  ex<?cuted  with 
the  hand,  the  hand  is  guided  by  the  brain,  and  the 
l)rain  receives  its  impressions  about  th(!  lines  to 
be  drawn  through  the  senses.  This  is  an  expla- 
nation  of  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the 
last  paragraph,  that  doing  with  the  hand  compels 
attention.  If  the  sense  im|)ressions  are  inaccu- 
rate the  hand  can  not  be  dehnitely  guided.  In 
most  kinds  of  drawing  the  eye  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  mind  obtains  the  ideas  which 
the  hand  is  to  reproduce  on  paper.  The  eye 
therefore  usually  has  two  lunctions  in  rrg;.rd  to 
this  subject : 

1.  To  rec(;ive  exact  impressions  of  the  copy  or 
ol)ject  to  be  drawn. 

2.  To   inspect  the  drawing  as  it   is  being  ex- 
ecuted to  see  that  it  is  correctly  done. 

There  is  no  subject  on  the  school  programme 
which  compels  attention  on  the  part  oi  nil  pupils 
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to  a  greater  rxtcMit  than  Diitittofii  diawmj,'.  Thf 
ti.'rms  used  arc  so  tU^liiiitc  in  tlicir  incaDing  that 
the  slightest  misconct'piioii  of  the  teacher's  lan- 
guage, when  (lictating  lornis  aii<l  their  eoiiihiiia- 
tiuns,  will  show  itsell  iii  au  iiie.uncct  pieturc. 
Every  pupil  must  tfierefore  give  close  attention 
ii)  tiiis  siil)j('.t  «>r  his  negHgence  will  be  detected. 

5.  Writing.  i'J"'  it^'marks  made  about  the 
use  ot  the  (;\'e  in  drawing  Irom  copies  on 
paper,  on  th(!  blackboard,  or  from  objects, 
apply  also  to  writing,  it"  it  is  properly  {aught. 
The  eye  should  carefully  analyze  the  letter 
to  b(!  written,  and  inspect  tin;  written  letter 
with  the  view  ot  tinding  out  by  comparison 
with  the  copy  what  its  defects  are.  rnfor. 
tunately  too  many  teachers  prevent  this  in- 
spection  by  the  pupils  by  pointing  out  the 
errors  made,  instead  of  merely  directing  at- 
tention to  thenj,  so  that  the  pui)ils  might 
discover  their  nature  for  themselves  and  thus 
become  in  this,  as  they  should  ultimately  be- 
come in  all  subjects,  independent  of  the 
teacher. 


t).  Hints.     There  a^e  some  special  exercises 
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for  the  (luvelf)piiunjt  of  thu  al>ilit\  t  .  <.  mJ 
hear.  For  iiistanco  a  pictuif  -iiay  hv  sh  ',vt» 
for  c.nly  a  tew  secoiuls  to  a  clast,  .^'i'.!  then  rn(\ 
juipil  alluwcd  Lu  describe  something  thai  ' 
saw  in  it;  nr  A.irfoiis  noises  may  !)c  made 
by  striking'  <iillt:icnt  substances  and  olhorwise, 
in  tin;  liearii);,'  but  not  wiiliin  the  si«;lit  of 
tlu'  pupils,  that  tlicy  may  Corni  opinions  as  to 
tlic   causes   of    tile    vari'  us    suuuds    produced 

Notes  on  a  musical  instrument  should  be 
sounded  at  iand..m  unld  each  i)uj)il  could 
nrcognize  th(.ni  nuerringly  as  they  are  given. 
C>)ilier  exercises  nt  a  similar  nature  will  sug- 
gest  tliemsflv.-s  to  t.'.icliei-;.  Tliey  may  tabe 
the  form  of  games  to  relieve  the  wearisome, 
nes^  or   the  monotony  oi  school  work. 
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1.  Get  the  sympathy  of  your  clns,?.     H 

your  |)ij{)ils  arc  iiitGrfstud  in  you.  they  can 
lie  more  easily  interested  by  you  u)  the  ir 
Jf'ssons.  The  iove  of  a|)prol)ati()n  is  a  strong 
motive,  ii  the  teacher  is  liked  by  the  pupils. 
Tlie  desire  to  please  a  kind  teacher  will  lead 
to  great  efforts  to  r()ncentrat(;  the  attentiviii 
on  the  snbjcd  he  teaches.  Teachers  shomd 
strive  to  be  clu'crhil,  kind,  courteous,  polite, 
and  discriminating,^  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  their  {)upils  in  and  out  of  school.  "Good 
nioniings"'  are  easily  given,  but  not  easily 
forgotten. 
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2.   Get   the  confidence  of  your   class. 

Let    tlit'in   see    not  merely  that  you   regaid    the 
subjects    you    teach     as    ot"    girat    importance, 
but  also  tliat  you   arouse    ik,    inquiring    interest, 
wliose    questions    yuu   canni.t    answer.     Be    jne- 
pared    with    your    work.     Acl.nowletlge    frankly 
your    Jack    of     information     in     regard    to    any 
question     which    comes     up    unexpectedly    ai.d 
wliich     yon     have     nut    befjie     considered.      1/ 
you  do  so  your  pupils    will   have    implicit   faitii 
m    you,    when  you    assume  to  speak   definitely. 

3.   Be   magnetic.      It    is   not   enough   to 

merely  attract  a  pupil's  attention,  it  must  be 
field.  The  teacher's  manner  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  liolding  the  attention  of  his  class. 
He  should  for  the  tin^e,  make  the  pnpils  for- 
ge^ their  individual  iH'rsonah'ty,  and  become 
one  in  aim  and  purpose  with  himself.  How 
can    this   be   done? 

1.  The  teacher  must  understand  his  subject 
and  liave  his  lesson  arranged  so  that  he  is 
not   conscious   of  mental    strain    in  teaching   it. 

2.  He    must    believe    his    lesson    to    be    im- 
portant. 
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3.  He  miisl  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  in 
order  to  stir  up  a  corresponding  zca]  on  the 
part    of    his    pupils. 

4.  He  must  not  be  hstlcss,  cold,  formal,  or 
mechanical    in    his   t  aching. 


4.  Appeal  to  the  natural  instincts  of  a 

child.       I'lie  following  should  be  used  as  incen- 
tives to  attention  : — 

1.  Curiosity.  The  desire  to  know,  the  inquisi- 
tive faculty  that  worries  busy  mothers,  and,  in 
too  many  Iionies  and  schools,  dies  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  nourishment. 

2.  Love  of  (ictivity.  Mental  activity  gives  quite 
as  niucli  dehght  to  a  healthy  child  as  physical 
exercise.  Neither  affords  pleasure,  if  it  degen- 
erates into  drudgery.  There  are  few  boys  who 
appreciate  very  iiighly  the  privilege  of  digging 
ditches  day  after  day.  Mental  ditching  is  no 
more  attractive  to  tliem. 

3.  Sympathy,  This  leads  to  unity  of  purpose 
and  co-operation  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
They  should  get  out  of  their  own  channels  of 
thought  and  irto  his,  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
clear  that  the  broader  and  deeper  his  channel  is, 
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tlie  more  easily  his  pupils  may  get  into   it,  and 
the  more  rapid  will  be  ^heir  progress  in  it. 

4.  Love  of  praise.     If  the  pupil  has  the  proper 

amount  of  respect  for  his  teacher,  he  will  be  very 

desirous  of  earning  his  approbation.     Teachers 

should  not  be  too  sparing  in  their  commendatiork 

of  earnest  efforts.     Praise  for  honest  work. 


5.  Fear  of  ojfendin<r.  The  pupil  who  loves  his 
teacher  will  endeavor  to  avoid  causing  him  an- 
noyance, and  will  be  glad  to  learn  his  lessons  or 
give  attention,  if  he  can  save  his  teacher  pain  by 
doing  so. 

6.  Emulation.  While  too  great  a  rivalry  is 
Hkely  to  produce  evil  results  that  may  outweigh 
the  good  done,  it  is  well  to  use,  as  a  motive 
power,  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  as  will 
awaken  increased  interest,  and  arouse  to  ener- 
getic work. 

7.  Appreciation  of  resulting  benefits.  As  pupiib 
grow  older,  they  should  be  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  study  for  its  ultimate  aims,  develops  ^-  cha- 
racter, and  fitting  for  usefulness  in  the  various 
walks  of  life. 
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5.  Think  out  each  lesson  for  yours 3lf. 

Do   not   mere'       memorize    lessons,    or    depend 
upon   those   prepared   by  others,   liowever  good 
they   may    be.       Let    tlie    lesson    become   your 
own    by  a  careful  process  of  thought,   let    this 
process   be  repeated   until  it   has    become   fixed, 
and    your  personal,  magnetic  power  will  be  in-' 
creased     very     largely.        There     is     ns     much 
diff>rence  in  the  personal  influeiice  of  a  teacher 
^v^iose   lesson    has  been  thoug'it   out,    and   that 
of    one    whose     lesson     has     been     learned    by 
i-ote,   as   there  is  between    the  attractiveness    of 
an    orator  who   speaks   wit?. out  notes,   and   the 
man    who   reads   his   sermons   or  speeches. 

The  one  teacher  can  give  his  attention  to 
his  class,  the  other  must  attend  to  his  les- 
son,    lest    he    may    forget    it. 

The  difference  in  the  effect  produced  by 
the  two  ways  of  t  aching  is  mr-h  greater 
with  children  th.q,v..ithadaUs. 


6.  Use  t>.e  pi^pUs'  eyes.  If  the  interest 
is  beginning  to  ilag,  show  the  pupils  some- 
thing. Illustrate  the  work  in  some  way,  even 
if  you    have   to   change   the   designed   order  of 
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your  lesson  to  ni.ike  the  illustration  appro- 
priate. The  teacher  who  (>u]y  talks  to  his 
class,  uses  ouh'  halt  his  teaching  power,  and 
employs  less  than  half  of  the  receptive  powei 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  (jften  a  good  way  to  begin 
with  an  illustration,  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
attention  at  once  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
drive  out  tlie  thoughts  winch  have  been  occupyiirg 
the  minds  of  the  scliolars. 

?.  Give  occasional  rests.  Giving  fixed  f.iml 
intense  attention  is  an  exhaustive  efJort.  Rest 
does  not  necessarily  mean  cessatic.n  from  effort. 
P^elie[  may  be  given  to  one  faculty  by  the  exer- 
cise of  another.  Variety  is  in  many  cases  equi- 
valent to  rest. 


8.  Bo  not  distract  attention.    It  is  wrong 

to  stop  the  work  of  a  whole  class  to  scold 
one  pupil  for  inattention,  or  even  to  notice 
his  listlessness  in  such  a  way  as  to  discon- 
cert others.  A  question  will  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  and  reprove  him.  "  Teachers  tliemselves 
often  distract  the  attention  of  cliijdren  by  tlie 
injudicious  way  in  whiv-Ji  tl.ey  handle  a  sub- 
ject ;  by  importing  iiito  their  lesson  irrelevant 
matter ;    by  mixing  up    information    that    ought 
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^^>   be    kept    distinct;    by    a   see-saw   mode    of 
procedure  ;     by    exhibiting    pictures,  specimens, 
c^tc,    before    they    an.'    required,    and    by    leav- 
ing    them    before    the     class    after    they    have 
served    their    }>urpose. 


9  Do    not    be  discouraged  if  children 
at  first  have  diiSculty  in  giving  fixed  at- 
tention,     it   is   hard   work  to  ^ive  continued 
attention.        The     teacher   should    develop   the 
power  -radually   at    first.     Curric  expresses  this 
idea  well.     He  says,  -  The  ])ower  of  attention  is 
the   result    of    habit.      Time    must  therefore  be 
allowed  lor  its   -rowth.     The  first  efforts  exacted 
from  the  child  should  be  gentle  ;  one  point  should 
be  presented  at   a   time,   that   he  may  not  be  be- 
wildered   by    multiplicity;     the    strain    on    his 
attention     should     not     be    Ion-   continued;    he 
should    be    relieved    before    he    is    compelled    to 
desist    from    fatigue;    one    success    will    make  a 
subsequent    one    easier    of    attainment  ;    failure 
will   make   tiie   next    attempt   more   arduous." 


10.  Use  judgment  in  questioning.    The 

following  rules  concerning  questioning  have  spe- 
cin!  reference  to  securing  attention  :— 
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^^       How    TO    SliCUKE    AND    KKTAIN    ATTENTION. 

1.  Do  not  ask  questions  ill  >-c>/^i/'/o;/. 

2.  Do  not  point  to  the  pupil  whom  you  wisli  to 
answer  wliile  asking  a  question. 

3.  Do  not  even  look  fixedly  at  the  pupil  whom 
you  wish  to  answer,  while  giving  the  question. 

4.  State  questions  to  the  class  as  a  whole;   ask 
one  member  for  the  answer. 

5;   Do  not  wait  an  instant  for  the  answer  when 
reviewing  most  subjects. 

6.   Do   not   look   steadily   at   the   pupil   who   is 


answering. 


7-  Do  „„t  repeat  a  question  to  oblige  those  who 
were  inattentive. 

8.   Be  sure  to  ask  questions  to  those  who  are  in 
the  slig/itcst  </e«;i-cf  iitatteiitive. 

11.  Do  not  depend  too  much  on  simul- 
taneous answering.  If  you  do,  you  cannot  be 
sure  that  your  pupils  are  giving  intelbgent  atten- 
tion. Tiiey  may  join  mechanicallv  in  repeat 
nig  an  answer  without  thinking,  piipils  ,„ay  be 
taug.t   to    sp.ak    out    by   suiuiitaueous  answer- 


f 
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ing,  and  time  may  sometimes   be  saved  by  its 
use.     Simultaneous  repetition  and  simultaneous 
answering   must   not   be   confounded.     The   fre- 
quent  repetition   of  anything   to   be  learned  by 
rote  is   often    the    quickest    and    surest    way   of 
impressing   it   on   tlie   minds  of  pupils.     All  the 
members   of  a   class    if   well    trained,  may   res- 
ponsively  repeat  brief  statements  made   by  the 
teacher   while   teaching.      They    may  even    an- 
swer    together    when     being    reviewed,    if     the 
teacher  wishes  the  answer  to  be  given  in  a  set 
form    of   \  ..ids.     Even   then    there    is   a   danger 
Miat   the   indolent    will    wait    for   the   keynotes 
from   the    leaders.     They    should    never  answer 
together   while    being    taught,    unless   their   an- 
swers can   be    given    by  a   single   word.     If  the 
answer    to     a     (piestion     requires    independent 
thought,    and   it  is   of  little  consequence  unless 
it   does   so,    it    should    not   be  answer.ul   simul- 
taneously,  as  each   pupil   may  have   a   different 
answer.      If    tlie    answers    are    certain    to    be 
literally  the  same  they  may  be  given  at  the  same 
time.      Even    simultaneous    repetition   requires 
great   care.     The   teacher  must  speak  with  the 
greatest  possible  precision  and  distinctness,  and 
]]c  must  listen   with  the  utmost  care  to  the  res- 
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pontes  maclo.     These  responses  should  be  ^M'ven 
Jii    a    natni-.'il    tone    of    voice.     Classes    that    are 
alh^wed  t..  repeat  to-ether  are  lial,)e  t(,  acr|uire 
•I    J^'inl    (lr.,uhi)-    luatiner    ot     speakin-    that    is 
very    disa-reeable.       iCvcy    teacher   should    re- 
member,  however,  that  iu  its  most  p(.Tfect  lurm 
snnnlt<„u-<>ns    a,isurn,:n    /,     //,,    ;;/,,,^    wnhauical 
l^'iiul    oj     luiclnu<r,        h    IS    ,.'oyd    s>niMf!ni:,    and 
rrer.erally    the    words    even    if    correctly    utterf^d 
lurm  but  an  '•  unmeanin- jar-on    •  to  the  pupils. 

^lany  vrry  lu(];cn.ns  exnmplcs  mi-ht  be  given 
t- -sliou- that  children  do  not  even  j<et  the  rinht 
words  when   tau-ht   to  repeat   in  concert.       " 

A  girl  wL,.  had  learned  in  this  way  to  repeat 
byron-s  Jmes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  grew 
to  be  a  woman  with  the  impression  that  one 
iine  read  : 


.7//   J/,/r/j/.  it    i.s,   it    i.   .1,,.   p.,„,,^,,,  ' 


roiir. 


Sunday  sclio.,1  cluldren  fr.q,u„tlx  „u,K.  ,!,e  ul- 
1..I  parodies  of  ll,c  1,3  „,ns  taught  to  ll.tm. 


Tl,e  iolluw.ng  answers  wce  guc„  by  p„p,ls 
eleven  years  ,,,  ago  in  one  of  ti,c  schools  cf 
London,  England.  Tl,ey  had  been  accnstomcd 
to   lepeat    the    r.Uerhism    halt    an   hc-r  rf  e-,h 
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tlay  in    day    sclioul    and    in    Sunday    scl)uol    lor 
tour  or  five  years,  and  this  is  what  tlu-y  wrote: 

"  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  Imn  to 
fering  and  to  h)ar  withold  your  arts  witliold  my 
mine  withold  my  sold  and  with  my  sernth  to 
wliirrhp  and  to  ^ive  thanks  to  put  my  old  trast 
in  him  to  call  upon  him  to  onnerhis  old  name 
and  his  world  and  to  save  him  truly  ail  the 
days   ot   my   life's   {:n(\. 

My  dooly  lords  hy  nahers  to  love  him  as 
Ihyscll  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  1  wed  thou 
shall  do  and  to  me  to  love  onner  and  sukc  my 
farther  and  mother  and  bey  the  cpieon  and  all 
that  are  pet  in  a  forty  under  lier  to  smit  my- 
self to  all  my  goones  teachers  spartial  pastures 
and  masters  who  oughten  myself  lordly  and 
every  to  all  my  betters  to  hut  nobody  by  would 
nor  deed  to  be  trew  and  jc^t  in  all  deelins  to 
beer  no  malis  nor  ated  in  your  arts  to  kep 
my  ands  from  pecking  and  steel  my  turn  from 
evil  speak  and  lawing  and  slanders  nc^t;  to  ci\it 
or  desar  othermans  good  but  to  lern  labour 
trewly  to  get  my  own  leaving  and  to  do  mv 
dooty  in  that  state  if  life  and  to  each  it  lies 
))!pase    ("iod    to  call    men."' 
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86     HOW  XO  S.CUKB  ..0  «.,,„  ,„.^^^,^^^ 

question   ''Who   waq    vr  •»  *^   ^'*° 

•  Mi   was    Moses  ?  ' 

"  He  was  an   KLrvD«?hin      w     t*      , 

a-Hl  worship  ,„,i,e„  .„„,''  J  '  f "'"'  '"" 
'"'*  '-ales  ...,Hl  .n..,„,.e  , or  oL  *  '  """"" 
was   k,„t    l,v    tl,o    ..ir    !f  ^   ^'''"'■-      ""^ 

^--     His    o„d   was   pel::,       ""^"""  """'   ""-" 

D<.   not   l,e   deceived      Sin.ni, 
i"f?   is  not    -■    ,?.     ■  ^"""'luu.o.is   answer- 

(,    lb   not    a    tlevclopiMs    e\orcisn       -n 

P"PiIs   who   sliould   att.n/        .  ^^     ^^""^ 

<Jo    "ot    attend    at    a,  "      T"'''''^'  °"^" 

adopted  '     '''"="     "'"^    "^'-•"'od    ,. 
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MISTAKES   IN   TEACHING. 

Bi/  J.  LA  UUILLIN  UUCIIES.  Supt. 

of  Puhfic  ^chuoU.TuiuiUo, 
This  work  discusses  \\\  a  terse  maimer  OVER 
ONE  HUNDRFD  ef  i\i^  mistakes  commonly 
made  by  untrained  or  inexperienced  Teachers. 
It  is  designed  to  warn  young  Teacliers  of  tlie 
errors  they  are  liable  to  make,  and  to  help  the 
older  members  of  (lie  profession  to  discard  what- 
ever methods  or  habits  may  be  preventing  their 
highesL  success. 

^    The  mistakes   are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1,  Mistakes  in  Management. 

2.  Mistakes  in  Discipline. 
3^  Mistakes  in  Methods. 
4  Mistakes  in  Manner. 


Toned  Paper.  Cloth  Extra. 

I?i-ice    SO    Ceiit.s. 
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DPJL].  k  CALISTHENICS, 

FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY    J.    LAIGIILIIV    IIIIGHES, 

Public  Schnnl    Inspector,  7'ornuto,   f/mduate  of  Military  School. 

II.  M.  '^Wi  licgiment. 


41 E  WOKK  contains: 

The  Squad  Drill  prescribed  for  Public 
Schools  in  Ontario,  with  lull  and  explicit  direc- 
tions  for  teaching  it  Free  Gymnastic  Exercises, 
carefully  selected  from  th(i  best  German  and 
American  systems,  and  arranged  in  proper  classes. 

German  Calisthenic  Exercises,  as  taught 
by  the  late  Colonel  Goodwin  in  Toronto  Normal 
School,  and  in  England. 

Several  of  the  best  Kindergarten  Games, 

with  the  words  and  music  of  the  songs  used  and 
detailed  explanations  which  will  enable  any 
Public  Scliool  Teacher  to  introduce  them. 

A  Few  Choice  Exercise  Songs  ;  several 
exercises  to  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  Good- 
year's  Pocket  Gymnasium,  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  single  piece  of  apparatus  used  ;  and 
rules  for  School  movements  in  general. 

The  instructions  throughout  the  book  are  di- 
vested as  far  as  possible  of  unnecessary  techni- 
calities. 

THE  WORK  IS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NUMBER  OF  CUTS, 
PRICE,      •      40    CENTS. 
W  J.  OAQE  &  CO..  Educational  Publisuers. 
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MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

S.  a    HKAT  FY,  late  Principal  of  Ontario  Kusiness  College 

and  author  of  IJe.alty's  I'lactical  Penmanship. 
A.  F.  MacDONALD,  Principal  of  Wdlesley  School,  Toronto 


A  Handbook  intended  to  accompany 
Beatty's  system  of  Penmanship,  contain- 
ing  a  full  exposition  of  the  system. 


C  (J  N  r  E  N  T  S  : 

Organizinrj  VIxsses. 

JJUnbtttmi  (('  Collectum  of  WrUing  Mater iah, 

losiUon,  liy  Ifohlhg,  Rests  and  Movements, 

Movement  LreKuses. 

Cinmtlng  in  Concert. 

Spacing,  Slope ^  Shade,  d^c. 

Formation,  Analysis,  and   Oriticis^n  of  Swall 

a?id  Capital  Letters, 
Continuation  of  Letters, 
.hi (jure  Maldn'g, 
Hints  to  Teaefhrs. 

Embellished  with  Cuts,  illustrating  the  length 
and  size  of  Letters,  Spacing,  Slope,  Movement  Fx 
oicisos,  Rests,  Position  and  Pen  Holding 

Printed  on  Tonkd  Paper,  Price  50  cents. 
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24  PAGES  OF  fii DIE  MATTER, 

Live  Editorials;     Contiihuiions  on   important  Educa- 
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JRoom ;    antl   Notes  and    News   from  each 
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PRACTICAL    DEPARTMENT 

Will  always  contain   useful    liints   on  methods    of   teaching 

different    subjects. 
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ftNATOWY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 

For  Schools  and  Families. 

BY EOWftRDPUTEP.M.D.EDITOR  OF  THESflNITARY JOURNAL 

PRICE     90    CENTS. 


Not  too  large  and  Technical,  nor  too  ele- 
mentary and  incomplete. 

Comprehensive— comprising  all  parts  ol  the 
subjects  treated  of. 

COI  Oise,  yet  highly  interesting. 

Well  and  practically  illustrated  ;  and  witii 
copious  questions  and  a  full  index. 

"  As  a  text-hook  for  schools,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  it  in  preference  to  anv  of 
the  text-books  on  this  subject  now  in  use."— 
Canada  Lancet. 

"A  very  judicious  selection  has  been  made  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  useful  and  absorbed  by,  the 
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Medical  Science. 
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^an  Medical  Ne7vs  Detroit. 
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